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DOMESTIC AGITATIONS. 
lock. Sweet sir, for your courtesie, 
ur in When ye come by the Bass, then, 
loon. For tho love ye bear to me, 
—bot Buy mé a keeking-glass, then. 
alt of Keek into the draw-well, 
soup, Janet, Janet ; 
sub- There ye’ll see your bonny sell, 
icious My Jo, Janet. 
ussels Keeking in the draw-well clear, 
s_ the What if I should fa’ in ? 
llent. Syne a’ my kin will say and swear, 
juisite I drowned mysell for sin, then. 
rthly, Haud the better by the brae, 
lieve, Janet, Janet, 
which Haud the better by the brae, 
d the My Jo, Janet. 
e even Old Scots Song. 
» With I« 1 wave often set myself to consider,” thus once 
m3 Psat more writes our friend Will Balderstone, “‘in what sort 
sweet fof houses we should have all been living, if the la- 
bread dies had been naturally as indifferent about domes- 
ywance tic accommodations as the gentlemen. We might 
— ve been a stage in advance of the wigwam and the 


headed $iut; but that would have been all. The comparative 

supper pplendours in which persons of all orders except a very 

f salad humble one now live, appear to be owing solely, or al- 

t solely, to the more elegant sex. Men would 

burrow any how or any where: they can hardly be 

considered as architectural or upholstery creatures at 

all. But women are the very queens of mahogany 

und guardian deities ef rosewood. All those powers 

bf diplomacy which men exert in seeking for power 

pnd fortune, are devoted by their gentler partners to 

bouspiracies for carpets and agitations for new hearth- 

rugs. Men could live for ages without wishing for 

hny better articles of that kind than what they have 

plways been accustomed to see around them. They 

would sit down for ever with worn-out crum-cloths, 

snd diminished tea services. But this is a species 

contentment to which the female breast is altogether 

stranger. No house can be so perfect in the eyes of 
e fair, but that something may be improved, or 

ided, or supplied. In furniture, they never are, but 

ways to be blessed. 

It is impossible sufficiently to admire the art with 

hich my amiable Mrs Balderstone sets about an up- 

lstery movement. Well knowing the nature of the 

ificulties she has to contend with, she rarely speaks 
"rst upon the subject. With a patience rivalling that 
the shark or the anaconda in watching for its prey, 

will wait for months—yes, there are authentic in- 
ances of her having waited for months—till I make 
ne remark favourable to her purpose. Suppose I 
so far left to myself, some day, as to remark how 
n our chintz curtains require to be washed and 
red, and how expensive a process it is, then, but 
till then, does she rush in, With baited breath, 
an affectation of caring extremely little about the 
tter, she assents in my remark, adding a wish that 
had originally chosen moreen or damask, which, 
ngh a little dearer at the beginning, would have 
m a saving in the end, as they would have never re- 
d washing. This is what may be called a prim- 
of the subject, and little more passes at the 
. But the seed has been sown, and ere long it 
ins to germinate, Some evening in the succeeding 
, the superior economy of moreen is mentioned 
ce more, and a little more pointedly. Perhaps, if 
finds that I am not more than enough startled by 
sound of the word, she will even venture, on this 
nd occasion, to urge that we had best get moreen 
once, as the chintz must once more be dressed im- 
jately. Next time, the expense of the moreen set 


firm of Smith and Co., and the propriety of saving 
the new dressing of the chintz is mentioned once more, 
and with greater emphasis than ever. The superior 
elegance of moreen is at the same time largely insisted 
on, and several houses are mentioned, in every respect 
inferior to ours, except in this single article. By these 
and such like arts does she make her advances, never 
once losing sight of the grand object, though she all 
the time appears indifferent to it, or at the utmost ex- 
presses a disinterested anxiety to make her husband 
have as respectable a domestic appearance as pos- 
sible. Hitherto looking upon the debate as entirely 
speculative, I have perhaps assented to a few of her 
general propositions, but always with the understand- 
ing that the great and ultimate assent was safe in my 
own keeping. What, then, is my astonishment when, 
coming home one afternoon, I find that which I left 
chintz in the morning, converted, as by the slave of 
the lamp, into moreen! I rub my eyes, like Alladin’s 
father-in-law, but without dispelling the vision, the 
reality of which, it is needless to say, receives all the 
confirmation which can be desired about the end of 
the year. 

In order to bring about results of this sort, I have 
sometimes suspected, when Betty dropped a dish of 
butter upon the dining-room carpet, or little George 
broke into the drawing-room and chipped off a carved 
knob or two from one of the tables, that Mrs Balder- 
stone was not herself quite guiltless of the misfortunes 
which she affected to deplore. That she can sincerely 
lament the spoiling of any article of furniture above 
five years’ old, is what I willnever believe of her. When 
such an event happens, so far from endeavouring to 
repair or conceal the damage, which she might be ex- 
pected to do if truly distressed about it, she rather 
seems inclined to expose it as conspicuously as possible, 
and always the more so, if I have once or twice com- 
plained of the offence it gave my sight. It is, I be- 
lieve, held as a maxim in law, that, when other cir- 
cumstances are favourable, there isalways much reason 
to suspect the guilt of those who have an obvious in- 
terest in the result of the offence. So, therefore, when 
I see any little accident take place amongst our move- 
ables, however unpremeditatedly it may appear to have 
happened—even though by the inadvertency of an in- 
fant—I never can help suspecting it to have been some- 
how predestined in the mind of my worthy spouse, and 
brought about by her means. She may have some 
little compunction about new things, and very expen- 
sive things, which she anticipates a difficulty in getting 
replaced ; but, in regard to others which have hung 
for some time between soundness and unsoundness, 
and been long condemned in her own secret mind, the 
consummatory damage gives her a pleasure which only 
housewives can feel, and which will gleam forth and 
betray itself through the most crocodile of all crocodile 
tears. 


Although in all considerable things she practises 
the arts which I have endeavoured to unfold, she 
often, in less important ones, trusts to other devices. 
I have the misfortune to be somewhat absent in mind, 
and, when reading or pondering, give answers to 
questions, without being conscious of what Isay. It 
often happens, when Mrs Balderstone and I are sit- 
ting together, that I am either lost in meditation or 
absorbed by a book; a habit of which, by the bye, 
she does not fail to complain, and for which, to be 
quite candid, I have no defence except that it is too 
delightful to be parted with, Dearly do I pay for 
this ungallant indulgence. Mrs Balderstone likes 
nothing better than to discuss with me at such a time 
the various purchases which she contemplates, and 


mentioned on the authority of Mr Brand of the 


will thus go on for a quarter of an hour, without my 

having fully understood one word uttered either by 

her or by myself. Great is my astonishment next 

day, when I see certain things come in, which I never 

supposed to be wanted, which I dread to look at for 

their costliness, but which she tells me with the 

greatest coolness I last night deemed highly necessary, 

and permitted her to order ! 

‘ Last night!’ I will exclaim; ‘why, I do not 

recollect ever in my life hearing of such a thing as a 

lazy pully’ —[such being one of the articles intro- 

duced], 

‘Oh, aye,’ she will answer ; ‘ that is always your 

way—always denying that you gave your consent. 

I am sure, I told you all about the lazy pully as 

plainly as words could tell it—how our friend Gros- 

siter had one, and what a convenience it was—and all 

for yourself too—to save you rising to ring the bell." 

‘ Well, but, my dear, I did not hear a word of it, 

I assure you; and it will never do to be running up 

such large accounts with the Veneers; for you know 

we lately agreed that, as the family was increasing so 
fast, we must be economical’—and a great deal more 
to the like purpose. 

‘ Well, my dearest'—such is her reply—‘ it is not. 
my blame that you do not hear what I say to you, or 
know what you say yourself. If you choose to be 
always engaged with those books of yours, or to get 
into such dreadful brown studies, paying me no more 
attention than if I were a mantle-piece ornament, you 
cannot wonder that you sometimes say what you do 
not mean.” 

The debate here terminates abruptly. 

Another of her methods proceeds upon what I call 
the Lord Soulis mistake. Suppose a case of consider- 
able difficulty—a new stair carpet, or an additional 
sofa, I treat the agitation at first with indiffer- 
ence, as far too wild, under the circumstances, to 
be worthy of serious reflection. But still she per- 
severes. Tired at length of the iteration of the de- 
mand —for iteration is the only thing that truly 
irritates me—I utter an ironical permission, for which, 
almost immediately repenting of it as an insult, I 
exert myself during a whole evening to atone by every 
possible kindness—never once reverting to the topic 
which had ruffled me. The thing passes off—I ima- 
gine myself a paragon of uxorious good nature—and 
for two days there is such a lull, as far as the new sofa 
is concerned, that I suppose myself clear of the subject 
for ever. Let any one imagine my feelings when, on 
the third day, returning to dinner, I find it impossible 
to get up stairs, on account of two men who have 
stuck in the passage with the very article of furniture 
on which my wife had set her heart. Mrs B. takes 
care not to be at home exactly at the time, but soon 
after arrives. I remonstrate—I protest—my heart 
faints within me at the contemplation of the expense. 
It is all in vain. My irony had been taken for earnest, 
and I am a sofa the poorer. 

If all other plans fail, she will sometimes venture 
to order the article at her own hazard, either calcu- 
lating upon her ability to soften my wrath, or deter- 
mined to braveit. She is much favoured in this course 
by my unavoidable ignorance of many parts of house- 
hold management. My ignorance is not perhaps very 
great; but she takes every opportunity of magnifying 
it, and holding it up before my own eyes. Let me . 
betray the least of it, upon the most trivial of points, 
she will take advantage of the occurrence to launch forth 
into a dissertation on the extreme gaucherie of men 
about domestic affairs—how little they know of the 
multitude of things required to keep up a well-ap- 


for which she requires my consent. A conversation 


pointed household, what absurd ideas they entertain 
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respecting the expenses thereby incurred, and so forth, 
Her object is to raise a mist in my understanding, 
under cover of which she may do what she pleases, 
The better to effect this end, she will now and then 
show me an account, amounting to some such awful 
sum as two pounds fifteen shillings and tenpence half- 
penny, for children’s stockings alone; my astonish- 
ment at which furnishes her with an excellent oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon me how little I know of 
such matters. When next, then, I trateagainst 
the introduction of any expensive article, if she does 
not try the coaxing system, she will hardily tell me 
that I ought to leave all such things to her, that men 
are quite in the dark about such things, that it is 
really very unpleasant to conduct affairs under a cen- 
sorship alike jealous and ignorant, and so on, I may 
be unable to perceive how an ignorance about the 
price of nursery necessaries should disqualify me for 
giving an opinion about drawing-room luxuries ; but 
it is her interest to avoid or put down specialities. 
All she has to say is that men know nothing about 
such things; they have nothing to do but to pay the 
money. And then will she go off in the flingstrings, 
as if she, forsooth, and not I, were the aggrieved party. 

To do her justice, she is not, to my knowledge, an 
imperious or pettish madam ; nor is it often that she 
resorts to unfair means to attain her ends. Her mind, 
however, is so constantly bent upon upholstery, that 
she may almost’be described as under the influence of 
monomania. Whenever any sum of money is men- 
tioned in conversation, or in print, she sets about a 
mental calculation as to what it could achieve in the 
way of furnishing. Do I propose to take a short ex- 
cursion into the country—she instantly tells me what 
a nice set of alabaster jars we might have for the 
money it will cost me. Do I add a little to my still 
too seanty library—she wonders how I can lay out so 
much upon things that are to be put away in presses, 
when we still need a proper lobby table, not to speak 
of a second cradle for the baby republic in the upper 
floor. Even when she hears of sums paid away in 
the course of my professional business, and which could 
not be withheld without ruin to our common inte- 
rest, she cannot help betraying some uneasiness, as if 
it were all so much taken from her, or devoted to 
purposes in which my own inclinations alone were 
gratified. ‘To suppose that she could gladly see the 
whole of my receipts devoted to mere household pur- 
poses, until not a vestige of stock or capital remained, 
would perhaps be taking an extreme view of her dis- 
positions; and yet I cannot help suspecting that the 
idea is not foreign to her. Like the young lady who 
could see no use in members of parliament but to 
frank letters, she knows nothing of money but that it 
can purchase food, clothing, and furniture. If money 
be needed for other purposes, with these purposes she 
has nothing to do. That is her husband's affair, and, 
accordingly, something like the principle of conflicting 
forces has been established betwixt us, she pulling as 
powerfully towards her own objects as possible, and I 
as heartily towards mine. What ultimate effect this 
system will have upon our condition in life, I am un- 
able to say ; but in the meantime I am highly sensible 
of its efficacy as a means of sharpening the faculties 
of both parties. If I shall become in the long run as 
good a saver as she promises to be a spender, we may 
possibly end quite as well as we have begun. 

P.S. There has been astir for a few days past about 
a new piano, Mrs Balderstone having generously re- 
solved to give tip her own, which is fully six years’ old, 
to our eldest daughter, Caroline, who is now about to 
begin to learn. I have been told as plainly as pos- 
sible three things—that a piano on which children 
play does not long suit the tastes of grown people, 
that no piano without the extra-additional keys and 
metallic plate is considered fit for respectable com- 
pany, and that there is one of this kind at Robertson's, 
which, having been used only six months by a family 
gone to Canada, may be had (if, indeed, it be not snap- 
ped up since Tuesday, being so great a bargain) for 
fifty-five pounds. To this atrocious proposal, which 
exceeds in extravagance all her former prankg, I have 
tesolved to be adamant. ‘At every stage of the busi- 
ness, I have given, and will give it, a steady resist- 
ance, 1 will not read or muse for a moment anywhere 
but in my own room, till the agitation has been tired 
down. I will be rigidly on my guard against the use 
of ironical langnage for months to come. I will take 
éare that no material damage befalls our present excel- 
bent instrument, which | am persuaded may be drum- 
med upon for twenty years without spoiling. { wil) 


set myself vigorously to resist the scheme by all means, 
even to the communication of athreat of non-payment 
to worthy Mr Robertson himself; and, if I be after 
all overcome, and the new piano is brought into the 
house, may thie case of the old one serve as my coffin, for 
then I shall consider myself no longer worthy to live.” 


QUEEN MARGARET. 
Marcanret, the consort of Malcolm III. of Scotland, 
is so remarkable an example of moral excellence in an 
age of barbarism, and the events of her life and cir- 
cumstances of her situation are in themselves so in- 
teresting, that we have thought it worth while, in this 
place, to bring together a few notices of her.* 

She was the daughter of Edward, the son of Ed- 
mund Ironside, younger brother of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the second last Saxon king of England. Her 
father, in his childhvod (1017), had been banished by 
the Danish Canute, and for forty years resided in 
Hungary, where, accordingly, the subject of our little 
memoir was born, and spent all the earlier part of her 
life. With her brother, named Edgar Etheling, who 
was of imbecile mind, she arrived in England in 1057. 
At the Conquest a few years afterwards, her brother, 
who was the heir of the Saxon line of monarchs, fled 
to Scotland to seek the aid of King Malcolm, who had 
recently been indebted for the recovery of his own 
kingdom to English friendship. Malcolm invaded 
England in behalf of this prince, but without success. 
Edgar with his sister then set sail from Yorkshire, 
and, with great difficulty, and after much hardship at 
sea, reached the Firth of Forth, near which, at the 
town of Dunfermline, the Scottish king resided. The 
distressed party landed in a bay, which acquired from 
that circumstance, and still bears, the name of St 
Margaret’s Hope. Malcolm no sooner heard of their 
arrival than he proceeded to the shore to give them 
welcome. The princess and her friends had mean- 
while proceeded along the way to Dunfermline. Feel- 
ing fatigued with the walk, she sat down upon what 
is still called Queen Margaret’s Stone, a large block 
by the wayside; here the king found her, and, em- 
bracing her tenderly, led her towards his palace. She 
was at this time about twenty years of age, and ex- 
tremely beautiful; it is not therefore surprising that 
Malcolm soon after (1070) raised her to his throne. 

Scotland was at this time in a much more rude con- 
dition than England. Its previous history was only 
that of a barbarous tribe, headed by a chief who called 
himself a king. ‘The arrival of the Saxon fugitives, 
and the marriage of Margaret to King Malcolm, were 
fortunate events for the country, which now for the 
first time begins to show some tincture of civilisation. 
The whole history of Margaret represents her in the 
character of a missionary of religion and humanity to 
the benighted land of the north. Awed by her supe- 
rior sanctity and knowledge, Malcolm, though himself 
possessed of a vigorous understanding, yielded to her 
the whole domestic polity of his kingdom. Men of 
note from England, both of Saxon and of Norman 
lineage, were encouraged to settle in the country. 
Merchants from distant lands began to open up a trade 
with Scotland, exchanging articles of household — 
and elegance against the rude products of the soil. 
The ancient Celtic usages gave way before the feudal 
system, and the Gaelic, which hitherto had been the 
language even of the king, was exchanged for the 
Anglo-Saxon, These and many other innovations, 
most of which were brought about by Queen Mar- 
garet, cause the reign of Malcolm ul. to shine out 
between the dark period which preceded, and the 
scarcely less dark time which followed it, as a fair 
hour in a gloomy morning. The mind rests upon it 
with a satisfaction, which is too rarely derived from 
the pages of history. 

Piety was the leading feature of the mind of this 
princess. She had from her earliest years studied the 
Scriptures in the vulgate or Latin translation, and by 
this and other means become a proficient in theology. 
Gifted with an acute mind, a tenacious memory, and 
considerable powers of language, she would discourse 
and dispute on controversial points of faith with the 
most learned priests in the kingdom, Turgot, her 
confessor and biographer, preserves many curious 
traits of her character and of her domestic life. He 
says that her husband, awed by her sanctity, was 
fearful of offending her, and listened to her admoni- 
tions as if they had proceeded from a superior being. 
Whatever she loved or disliked, so did he. Although 
he could not read, he frequently turned over her 

yer-books, and kissed her favourite volumes. He 

d them adorned with gold and precious stones, and 
presented them to her in token of his devotion. When 
she conferred with the ecclesiastics, for the reforma- 
tion of certain erroneous practices into which they 
had fallen, Malcolm performed the office of interpreter, 
explaining to the priests her Saxon speech, and to her 
their Gaelic. On one occasion, she spent three days 
in debating with them the proper time for the keeping 


* Most of the facts here stated are to be found scattered 


throughout the eaccllent ‘* Annals of Scotland,” by Sir David 
Dalrymyle. 


of Lent. The Scottish clergy, at this time not strictly} only wit 
connected with the church of Rome, began the term} Afterw: 
of abstinence on the day after Quadragesima Sunday, | santly p 
instead of the Wednesday before. This, though an| specime 
ancient practice in the eountry, to the queen | to the | 
as an innovation. Shevexhorted t to give up such J imiquiti 
novelties, and proceeded to show that they were guilty | the bon 
of only fasting thirty-six days. It is scarcely neces. me not 
sary to add, that the royal polemic was victorious, and spirit fr 
brought Scotland in this respect to.an unanimity with | tion. ‘ 
the rest of the Christian world. broken 
Some reforms of more importance were effected by} spise.”” 
the queen. She restored the observance of Sunday, | from tl 
introduced some salutary restrictions on marriage be.} it with 
tween persons related to each other, and overcame aff stood s 
seruple on the part of the clergy, which had caused] all! E 
them, on the plea of unworthiness, to give up the cele.§ adjure 
bration of the communion. It is curious to learn the J husban 
particulars of the daily life of a devotee of her rank, eyes an 
age, and country. Every morning she prepared food} blessin; 
for nine little cine, indigent orphans, whom she 
fed upon her bended knees. With her own hands r of 
she ministered at table to crowds of poor persons, and Tess 
washed the feet of six every ony: While the king] Befo 
was occupied in affairs of state, repaired to the brother 
altar, and there, with long prayers, offered herself af laid si 
willing sacrifice to God. In the season of Lent, be. the qui 
sides reciting particular offices, she went through the west si 
whole psalter, twice or thrice, within the space off fermlir 
twenty-four hours. Before the time of public mass, Benedi 
she heard five or six private masses ; after that service, there. 
she fed twenty-four persons; and then, and not til] miracu 
then, she retired to a scanty ascetic meal. While thus§ been a 
given up to mortifying observances, she was by nog der IIL 
means deficient in a taste for splendour. She was§ 4iffere’ 
magnificent in her own attire, increased the parade§ conven 
of the palace, and caused her husband to be served at Telates 
table in gold and silver dishes— at least,” says ang Temain 
honest historian, “the vessels were gilt or silvereig Malco! 
over.” Such was the court of Dunfermline, when anf} it was 
independent king sat in it, hands 
“ Drinking the blude-red wine.” always 
The royal pair had six sons, three of whom were sue§ fficiat 
cessively kings of Scotland—Edgar, Alexander I., andy OW" ™ 
David L ; and two daughters, Matildis or Maud, they * byst: 
wife of Henry I. of England, and Mary, the wife — 
Eustace Count of Boulogne. usbat 

In the administration of her household, Margaret lifted, 
so blended severity of manners with complacency, that ew 
she was equally revered and loved by all ole ap. _ 
proached her. She entertained many ladies about her P. — 
person, employed their leisure hours in the amusement ae 
of the needle, and gave a strict attention to the decency igs 
of their conduct. Turgot is careful to mention thatg S@™¢! 
in her presence, nothing unseemly was ever done of Bt | 
uttered. She bestowed a conscientious care upon of dp 
education of her children. In public and in priva' a 
she was indefatigable in doing good. She employ @ bes 
emissaries to examine the condition of the multitud ( ane 
of poorer English who, in this reign, were led capti pillage 
into Scotland by her husband and his warriors ; an nee 
when their bondage appeared grievous, she secretly 2U'S b 
paid their ransom, and enabled them to return to Sea 
country from which she was herself an exile. Humble 7" ‘ 
and self-abased, she judged more severely of he = 
than of others, and would often affectionately repr he 
her confessor for his want of vigilance in discoveri o- p i 
her faults. Her confessor relates, with candour, t vee 
she did not perform any miracles, as was, in his opig PiC¢8® 
nion, to have been expected ; but “ I much more ne7 
mire,” says he, “ her works of mercy.” These bec 97 . 
so famous, that multitudes of the poor resorted to we 
at Dunfermline and Edinburgh, while she seated h — ' 
self upon a lowly stone to give them audience. W —. 
ordinary resources failed, she would give away ha ape 
personal ornaments ; she would also help herself fi “ 
the royal treasury without the leave or knowledge owes 
her husband, who, according to an anecdote rela os 
by Turgot, would sometimes detect her in the act, i ~g 
steanate say that she was a convicted thief, It sa 627, 
much for the character of Canmore, that he con ies 
so readily to the views and wishes of his excellent the fa 
sort. 

The severity of her fastings and vigils broke do ad 
the constitution of this amiable woman while she wi by the 
still in middle life. For six months before her d tines 
in 1093, she had been confined to her chamber i — 
Edinburgh Castle with excruciating spasms in her 
mach. Her husband, exasperated by an insult whi ilt, 
the English king had offered him, was at this ti A es 
engaged in warfare on the Borders. The queen, in 4... 
short interval of ease, had received the communiom] th 
for the last time, and was calmly waiting the moment third. 
of dissolution, Her thoughts, it may be supposedg yi. 
were divided between her husband and eldest son, shouk 
who were engaged in the siege of Alnwick, and thé right ; 
rest of her children, whose youth was such as to rendet bownt 
her decease a peculiar misfortune. After long dit paid t 
course with Turgot on her spiritual state, she thu afiven 
addressed him: ‘ Farewell ; my life draws to a close the ci 
but you may survive me long. To you I comant thd the cl 
charge of my children. Teach them, above all thingy 4 
to love and fear God ; and whenever you see any fife » 
them attain to the height of earthly grandeur, olf 7 
then, in an especial manner, be to hon as a fathet ©. one 
and a guide! Admonish, and, if need be, reprove 
them, lest they be swelled with the pride of moment] |. 
ary glory, through avarice offend God, or, by ré 
of the prosperity of this world, become careless of eter| 
nal life, This, in the presence of him who is now ou 
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only witness, 1 beseech you to promise and to perform.” 
Afterwards, when in the agonies of death, she inces- 
santly prayed in language, of which the following is a 
specimen—‘‘ Have mercy upon me, O God ; according 
to the multitude of ‘thy tender mercies, blot out my 
iniquities ; make me to hear joy and gladness, that 
the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice, Cast 
me not away from thy presence, and take not thy holy 
spirit from me; restore unto me the joy of thy salva- 
tion. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a 
broken and contrite spirit, O God, thou wilt not de- 
spise.”” At this moment, her son Edgar, returning 
from the army, approached her couch. “ How fares 
it with the king and my Edward ?” The youth 
stood silent. I know all,” she cried, “I know 
all! By this holy cross, by your filial affection, I 
adjure you, tell me the truth.” He answered, “ Your 
husband and your son are both slain.” Lifting her 
eyes and hands towards heaven, she said, “ Praise and 
blessing be to thee, Almighty God, that thou hast been 


ee to make me endure so bitter anguish in the 
r of my departure.” After a few other indistinct 
expressions, she expired. 


Before her body could be removed, Donald Bane, 
brother to the late king, had usurped the throne, and 
laid siege to Edinburgh Castle. The attendants of 
the queen conveyed away her body by a postern at the 
west side of the castle, and proceeded with it to Dun- 
fermline, in order to deposit it in the monastery of 
Benedictines which she and her husband had founded 
there. By aid of a mist, which they believed to be 
miraculous, they accomplished their purpose. Having 
been afterwards canonised, her descendant Alexan- 
der III., in 1250, resolved to remove her body to a 
different part of the church, where it might be more 
conveniently visited by the devout. Monkish history 
relates, that, when, in the process of removal, her 
remains were brought past the place where King 
Malcolm lay, they all at once became so heavy, that 
it was impossible to carry them farther. Still, as more 
hands were employed in raising the bier, it became 
always the heavier ; the spectators stood amazed ; the 
officiating monks attributed the phenomenon to their 


L, and] OW" unworthiness ; all was distress and confusion, till 
ud, the] ® bystander cried out that it was evident the queen 
wife off WOuld not stir till similar honours were paid to her 


husband. The body of Malcolm was accordingly 
lifted, in order to be placed in the same honourable 
station which was designed for Queen Margaret, when 
the refractory coftin at once resumed its former weight, 
and was transferred with ease. It is curious that at 
Paris, there was a certain St Genevieve who, down to 
the period of the revolution, manifested exactly the 
same regar@ for her former friend St Marcel, at an 
annual ceremony performed in herhonour, The body 
of St Margaret was on this occasion placed ina chest 
of silver, adorned with precious stones. It continued 
to be an object of veneration to the pious till the Re- 
formation, when, strange to say, on the abbey being 
pillaged, her head and hair, enclosed in a coffin, were, 
for the sake of protection, transferred back to Edin- 
burgh Castle, the very place whence the whole body 
been conveyed with such difficulty nearly five 
hundred years before. When this fortress also fell 
into the hands of the reformers, the coffer containing 
St Margaret’s head was conveyed secretly to the ma- 
nor-house of the Laird of Dury, who had been the 
last abbot of Dunfermline, and who kept this religious 
pledge with the greatest care for many years. To 
—_ the curious narrative of Father Hay,* it was in 
597 “delivered into the hands of the Jesuit mission- 
aries in Scotland, who, seeing it was in danger to be 
or profaned, transported it-to Antwerp, where 
John Malderus, bishop of that city, after diligent 
examin upon oath, gave an authentic attestation under 
the seal of his office, the 5 of Septembre 1620, and 
permitted it to be exposed to the observation of the 
cae The same relict was acknowledged by Paul 
mdot, Bishop of Arras, the fourth of Septembre 
1627, in testimony whereof he offered 40 days’ indul- 
gence to all who would pray before it. Lastly, March 
4, 1645, Innocent X. gave plenary ind nce to all 
the faithful who would pray before it, having con- 
and communicat in the chapell of the Scots 
Colledge of Doway for the ordinary ends prescribed 
by the church, on the 10th of June, festival of this 
oe. Her relics are kept in the Scots Colledge of 
ay in a bust of silver; her scull is enclosed in the 
head of the bust, whereupon there is a crown of silver 
ilt, enriched with several pearls and precious stones. 
n the pedestal, which is of ebony indented with silver, 
her hair is kept and exposed to the view of every one 
| through a glass of crystall, The bust is reputed the 
third statue of Doway for its value. ‘There are like- 
wise several stones, red and green, in her breast, 
shoulders, and elsewhere ; I cannot tell if they be up- 
right ; their bigness makes me fancy that they may be 
counterfitted.” What degree of honour may still be 
paid to the memory of St Margaret, and what further 
adventures her head and hair may have experienced in 
the course of the troubles which fell upon France at 
the close of the eighteenth century, we know not. A 
biography like hers would require a supplement every 
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years, 

hough the name of Queen Margaret has long ceased 
to excite a religious feeling in Scotland, her name is 
still remembered with the veneration due to her ex- 
traordinary moral worth, Not only are the place 


* Scotia Sacra, MS. Advocates’ Library. 


where she landed, and the stone on which she sat, 
called by her name, but even the ferry which she used 
in crossing the Firth of Forth (Queensferry), is named 
from her. Her favourite crucifix, a cross of gold, 
about the length of a palm, with a figure of ebony 
studded and inlaid with gold, and a piece of what was, 
supposed to be the true cross enclosed in it, was long 
preserved under the appellation of the Black Rude, 
and, borne before the armies of Scotland, was supposed 
to ensure the victory. She was also supposed to have 
had a gift of prophecy. In all these circumstances, 
however trivial they may be in themselves, we can see 
the impression which mental and moral superiority 
never fails to make, and gain an additional confidence 
in the cause of virtue. 


THE COUSINS, 
A TALE, 

Acnesand WITHRINGTON were cousins. 
In some respects fortune had dealt equally with 
them, while, in other particulars, its awards had 
been very different. Agnes, at an early age, had 
been deprived of her parents, to the whole of whose 
large fortune, being an only child, she had suc- 
ceeded. Marianne, too, was an orphan, but, her pa- 
rents being very poor, she was left wholly unprovided 
for. Both cousins had found a substitute for the na- 
tural protectors of whom death had robbed them, in 
their rich and worthy uncle, Mr Withrington, under 
whose kind eye the girls had been brought up from 
childhood. From him the rich heiress and the por- 
tionless orphan had received the same care, and his 
affections were bestowed equally on both. The world, 
however, led ever by the magnet wealth, did not look 
upon the cousins with the same indiscriminating eye, 
and thereby hangs the tenor of our tale. 

As if to compensate the attractive gift of wealth 
bestowed upon her cousin, nature had given to Mari- 
anne unquestionably the finer person. She was tall 
and elegantly formed, with a complexion of the fairest 
and clearest hue. Agnes, on the contrary, was small 
and rounded in figure, with a skin approaching to the 
tint of the brunette. Marianne’s features were beau- 
tiful and regular, while those of her cousin were of a 
more common character, and depended for their inte- 
rest chiefly upon the expression which sat upon them. 
Both girls were cheerful and lively in disposition, but 
the cast of Agnes’s mind, in particular, was in the 
highest degree sprightly and happy. The cousins 
were both endowed with no ordinary share of good 
sense, and, though they occasionally teased him a little 
in their mirth, they dearly loved the excellent uncle 
to whose care, they felt, they owed so much. 

Being nearly of an age, Agnes and Marianne were 
introduced by Mr Withrington at the same period into 
the society of the world. The extent of Agnes’s for- 
tune being well known, many danglers soon attached 
themselves to the train of the rich cousin, while the 
poor one, with all her beauty, remained comparatively 
unnoticed. For this neglect, however, Marianne 
found a very pleasing solace in the affections of a young 
relation, who was a great favourite with Mr With- 
rington, Edward was as far from being rich as Ma- 
rianne, and the pair therefore thought proper to keep 
their attachment secret, till the exertions which the 
old gentleman was making to procure a fitting esta- 
blishment in life for the lover, were attended with a 
successful result. Agnes was the only confidant of 
this attachment, and, amid all her own host of inte- 
rested admirers, the heiress almost envied her cousin 
the homage of one faithful and devoted heart. 

Time passed on with the fair cousins, Marianne’s 
lover had, through her uncle’s means, been sent tem- 
porarily to a lucrative situation abroad. Agnes had 
become more and more offended, as experience had 
laid bare to her observant eye the motives of the 
fortune-hunters around her. Under a sprightly and 
playful exterior, there lay in her bosom a mine of 
strong and ardent affections, and her good sense told 
her that it was only with one whose heart responded 
to her own with an equal depth of feeling that she 
could enjoy true happiness. Many of her admirers 
presented such love as this in seeming, but Agnes had 
learned to distrust appearances, and she feared that 
the attentions of all her suitors were directed to the 
heiress, not tothe woman. To distinguish accurately, 
however, those who loved her for herself, from those 
who loved her fortune, was a difficult matter, in a 
world where speciousness so strongly resembles truth. 
A scheme at length occurred to her whereby this dis- 
tinction might be made apparent beyond all doubt. 

Mr Withrington, with his two nieces, had gone to 
Bath to spend a month or two. Within a short time 
after their arrival they chanced to be present ata ball, 
where the company, nearly all strangers to each other, 
and ignorant altogether of the truth regarding the 
cousins, mistook Marianne for the heiress, and Agnes 
for the portionless relation. This suggested to Agnes 
a plan which she communicated to her uncle, with the 
view of procuring his acquiescence. The scheme was, 
that Marianne should continue to fill the character of 
the rich heiress Miss Withrington, while Agnes should 
pass for the poor cousin, At first, all the coaxing and 
fondling of Agnes, backed by Marianne, could not 


procure the uncle's consent to what he called “ a piece 
of holiday mummery.” He tried to reason them out of 
it. ‘Go, go, thou art afool, Agnes ! who will fall in 
love with an ordinary little girl like thee ? why, there 
is not a feature in thy face that a man would give a 
farthing for.” ‘1 have been reckoned very like you, 
sir,” retorted Agnes slily; “‘and yet,” continued che, 
“old nurse told me, that a rich and beautiful lady, 
once on a time, would have followed uncle to the 
world’s end, had it not been for an old fellow of a fa- 
ther, who deserved to be drubbed for his pains.” Mr 
Withrington felt his heart softening at this home 
thrust, which raked up old and tender recollections, 
and he endeavoured to make his way to the door; but 
his nieces were not to be baffled, and drew him back 
again. He then turned his attack upon Marianne. 
“ And you are so anxious for the trick, I suppose, be- 
cause you expect to get a husband by it. O! fye, 
fye; the poorest girl in England would blush at such 
a thought.” Agnes defended her cousin from this 
charge in a manner which threw the latter into great 
alarm. “ Marianne, sir, need not goa husband-hunt- 
ing, for she is already engaged.” ‘‘And pray, what 
fool has she picked out from the herd to enter into this 
precious engagement with?” “A foolish enou 
fellow, to be sure,” said the heiress, “ your favourite 
nephew Edward.” Mr Withrington’s anger was se- 
riously aroused by this information, but Agnes well 
knew the kind heart with which she had to deal. 
When he asked sarcastically if the engaged pair had got 
a prize in the lottery to support them, or found the phi- 
losopher’s stone, to coin their old shoes into guineas, 
Agnes took his hand in hers, and began to fondle him, 
while she told him that by none of these ways did 
they propose to live when married. ‘“‘ Did you never 
hear,” said she to him, “of a good, rich, kind uncle of 
theirs, the generous Mr Withrington. He is to settle 
a handsome provision upon them as soon as they are 
married, and leave them his fortune at last.” She 
then went on to tell him that, when in Scotland, she 
had been endowed for a time with the second sight by 
looking through a hole in a tartan plaid, and that she 
had there seen—“ A Highlander dancing a hornpipe, 
I suppose,” interrupted Mr Withrington. “ No,” 
continued Agnes, “it was uncle himself, at Mari- 
anne’s wedding, leading down the first dance with the 
bride.” She then proceeded to describe what she saw 
on taking a second peep; “a genteel house, with 
many little children running about, and uncle playing 
in the midst of them, while every body seemed glad to 
see him.” Agnes continued to paint her supposed 
picture, till she observed her uncle deeply affected ; 
then she joined Mr Withrington’s hand to Marianne’s, 
and the kind uncle was able to hold out his anger no 
longer. He was reconciled to Marianne, and gave 
his assent to Agnes’s scheme besides ; saying, as he 
left the room, “let me get away from you now ; you 
are a couple of insinuating gipsies.” 

Marianne thanked her cousin for having borne her 
so successfully through the disclosure of her engage- 
ment with Edward, and the two then set about the 
prosecution of their scheme. No one in Bath knew 
the family, and after the report was fully spread, that 
Marianne was the rich heiress, of course any addresses 
paid to Agnes must be disinterested. The servants 
were put on their guard, and every precaution taken 
that the truth mht not be divulged. The con- 
sequence was, that the supposed heiress was speedily 
visited by numbers of gentlemen whom she had met 
at the ball already mentioned. Most of these were 
fops, and men of fashion, either real or pretended, 
Every one of them directed his attentions to Marianne, 
while poor little Agnes remained perfectly unnoticed, 
scarcely one of them deigning even to speak to her. 
But she was fully consoled, and high hopes of the suc- 
cess of her plan were excited in her mind, by the con- 
duct of one gentleman of a stamp different from all 
the others. Mr Harwood was young and handsome, 
genteel in his manners without setting up any pre- 
tensions to the character of a man of fashion, and ex- 
hibited sense in his conrersation, without any degree 
of gravity or austerity unbecoming his years. To 
him the hopes of Agnes were turned on their first in- 
terview, and it was with inexpressible delight that 
she saw herself become more and more, every time 
they met, the object of his attentions. This was a 
love, she hoped, that would stand the trial, and exist 
in the face of poverty. 

While Marianne amused herself in her character 
of heiress with the fops and fortune-hunters who 
flocked about her, she also, by her cousin's directions, 
held out as much encouragement as possible to Har- 
wood, to lure him also to her feet. At last, however, 
she informed Agnes, that all endeavours of this kind 
were fruitless. ‘ He has eyes, ears, and understand- 
ing for nobody but you, Agnes,” said Marianne, 
“and I will attempt him no more. He spoke to me 
only once with animation in his countenance, and [ 
turned round to listen to him eagerly, but it was onl 
to repeat to me something which you had just sai 
which, to deal plainly with you, had not much wit in 
iteither, I believe, indeed, he sets down every turn 
of your eye in his memory, and acts it all over in se- 
cret.”’ ‘This conversation made the breast of Agnes 
as light as air, so that on Mr Withrington entering 
the room immediately afterwards, she could not alto. 
gether conceal her pleasure and happiness, Her uncle 
grumbled dreadfully at the inroad of visitors which 


their scheme had tended to deluge his house with, 
and all without any sensible purpose being served by 
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at. “You laugh and jump about,” said he, as his 
mieces came and hung playfully about him, “ till no- 
body would think of approaching you with the im- 
‘pressions of respect and awe, which a highbred elegant 
‘woman always inspires.” ‘ Never trouble yourself, my 
dear uncle,” said A “the gentlemen do tremble 
before us. What think you of your favourite Har- 
wood bowing down ?” “ Nonsense,” said Mr With- 
rington ; “‘ he is pleased with thee as an amusing and 

-natured creature, and thou thinkest he is in love 
with thee, forsooth !” Agnes, confident in the nature 
of Harwood’s feelings toward her, ventured to retort 
in answer to her uncle, that she believed Harwood 
-would be pleased with her, though he conceived her 
to be a “ vixen, instead of a good-natured creature.” 
Her uncle said, if she would try to prove that, he would 
be content to wager tapines bow chance of success as 
much as would buy Marianne’s wedding-trinkets. 
His lively niece was not to be outdone, and entered 
‘into a wager with him on this point at once. 

Meantime, Harwood, unconscious that he was un- 
dergoing any trial at the time, or that new trials 
awaited him, became every hour more enamoured of 
Agnes. He was a younger brother, destined for the 
bar, and his fortune was small, so that in choosing the 

‘supposed poor cousin before the heiress, his love was 
as disinterested as it was ardent. His visits to the 
house which contained the object of his affection had 
become so frequent, as to create a blush on his own 
cheek at every succeeding approach toit. It was on 
one of these occasions, immediately after the conver- 
sation related above, that a severe and unexpected 
shock awaited him. One of the female servants issued 
from Mr Withrington’s door, just as he reached it, 
with a bundle in her hand and crying bitterly. In 
answer to Harwood’s inquiry into the cause of her 
trouble, she informed him that she had been dreadfully 
abused by her mistress, Agnes, whom she described 
as’ habitually furious, and ill-tempered as a dragon. 
Poor Harwood had been congratulating himself a few 
moments before on the sweet and happy disposition of 
-his beloved, so that this accidental rencontre threw 
him into exceeding trouble. He attempted to extort 
‘a palliation of Agnes’s conduct from the servant, but 
the more questions he asked, the more bitter became 
her accusations and revilings. A second servant, whom 
he met also at the dvor, forced on him a story of the 
same nature, and Harwood was lost in grief and amaze- 
ment. If any doubt of the truth of what had been 
related to him existed in his mind, the appearance of 
Agnes, who came to cal! him into the house, from the 
spot where he stood fixed, would have set the matter 
at rest. On her countenance were written legibly the 
characters of passion and storm. Her manner, besides, 
was impatient and irritable, and the lover's heart was 
grieved beyond expression, 

On returning to his lodgings, Harwood sent for a 
dear and intimate friend, Colonel Hardy, to whom he 
proposed to unbosom himself, and make a request for 
advice. He felt convinced in his own mind, that Agnes 
was both violent in temper and disposed to pecuniary 
extravagance, but the fond hope pressed its way into 
his mind, that she was only occasionally faulty, and 
that the tender affection of a husband would induce 
her to renounce all her peculiarities. When Colonel 
Hardy arrived, Harwood, with considerable difficulty 
and hesitation, unburdened his mind, and revealed to 
his friend as nearly as possible the true state of mat- 
ters, The strength of the lover’s passion may be 

from the issue. His friend gave him the 
strongest advices to renounce Agnes for ever ; a piece 
of counsel, which so much chagrined the party to whom 
it was addressed, that angry words came in the end 
from both of them, and they parted mutually dis- 


pleased. 

Next day found Harwood at the house of Mr With- 
ri , as devoted as ever to hislively mistress, though 
with a little more gravity than usual on his brow. Of 
course, Mr Withrington found himself under the ne- 
cessity of acknowledging to Agnes, that Marianne’s 
wedding-trinkets were to be of his purchasing. At 
the same time he requested to speak with Agnes in 
private, to which she immediately assented. The old 
—— seemed to have some difficulty in expressing 

is object in seeking an interview. He asked her in 
what light she regarded Harwood, and received for 
answer, that, having sought a disinterested lover, his 
niece considered herself extremely fortunate in meet- 
ing with one like him. Her uncle did not seem ex- 
actly pleased with this reply, and on her asking him 
whetber it was the smallness of Harwood’s fortune to 
which he objected, Mr Withrington answered ; “ you 
know very well I despise all mercenary balancing of 
property. It is not that which disturbs me. To be 
the disinterested choice of a worthy man is what every 
woman, who means to marry at all, would be ambi- 
tious of ; and a point in regard to her marriage which 
a woman of fortune would beunwilling to leave doubt- 
ful. Tsut there are men whose passions are of such a 
violent overbearing nature, that love in them tnay be 
considered as a disease of the mind, and the object of 
it claims no more perfection or pre-eminence amongst 
women, than chalk, lime, or oatmeal do amongst 
dainties, because some diseased stomachs do prefer 
them to all things. Such men as these we sometimes 
see attach themselves even to ugliness and infamy, in 
defiance of honour and decency. With such meu as 
these, women of sense and refinement can never be 
happy ; nay, to be willingly the object of their love 
is disrespectable, But,” continued Mr Withrington, 


after a short pause, “ you don’t care for these things, I 
suppose. Such niceties”*—‘ No, sir,” said Agnes, 
* you injure me ; prove that his love for me is stronger 
than his love for virtue, and I will give him up for 
ever ; but no other man shall ever fill his place.” The 
uncle applauded his niece’s resolution, and the question 
then came to be, how Harwood was to be put to this 
new and final trial. a oe 

The brow of Agnes was grave thoug after 
this suggestion of her uncle, not that she doubted the 
purity of her lover’s mind, but that she felt deeply 
the distress to which he must necessarily be put. 
Having resolved, however, on agreeing to her uncle’s 
proposition, her quick invention speedily fixed on a 
scheme by which it was to be carried into effect. She 
explained this to Mr Withrington, “I will write,” 
said she, “a letter, as if to a certain lady, asking par- 
don for having told: some malici falsehoods of her 
to a relation on whom she is dependant, begging she 
will make up the matter, and forgive me, promising 
at the same time, most humbly, if she will not expose 
me for this time, never to do so any more. Next 
time Harwood comes I will make him direct the letter 
himself, that, when it falls into his hands again, he 
may have no doubt of its authenticity. This will 
prove whether his love of honour and virtue will sink 
before his love for myself.” Agnes then asked her 
uncle whether he had not a friend who lodged in the 
same temporary abode with Harwood. Her uncle 
replied that he had a friend residing in the same 
house; on which his niece begged him to make such 
arrangements as might enable them to witness the 
conduct of Harwood when the false letter was shown 
tohim, Mr Withrington promised to effect this, ac- 
cording to her wish. 

Mr Royston, which was the name of Mr Withring- 
ton’s friend, readily engaged to further the scheme. 
He undertook to ask Harwood to his room, and to 
age in his hands the letter, while at the same time 

e promised to introduce Mr Withrington and his 
nieces into a small apartment immediately adjoining, 
from which they might conveniently be ear-witnesses 
of all that passed on the-eccasion. Agnes took the 
opportunity of Harwood’s first visit to make hii write 
the address of a letter, containing the false apology 
already mentioned, and this was privately delivered, 
with the seal broken, to Mr Royston. After every 
thing was arranged, this gentieman conducted the 
uncle and his nieces to the apartment, where the fate 
of Agnes and her lover was to be decided. Indeed 
the young lady’s chief reason for proposing to be pre- 
sent was, that, on the developement which must al- 
most of necessity ensue, a stop should be put for ever 
to the trials of her lover, * 

Notwithstanding her confidence in the purity of 
Harwood’s mind and feelings, it cannot be thought 
that this decisive step was taken by Agnes without 
excitement and trembling. She recollected that, the 
stronger his love for her, the more likely was he to 
fall into the error which she ho) he might avoid. 
With her uncle and Marianne, however, she seated 
herself within the half-open door of the room adjoin- 
ing to Mr Royston’s apartment. That gentleman 
placed himself at his table, and was soon after joined 
by Mr Harwood and Colonel Hardy. “I am glad to 
see you, Mr Harwood. I bade my man tell you I 
was alone, and very much disposed for your good 
company; but I am doubly fortunate in receiving 
the colonel along with you.” “Indeed,” said the 
colonel, “I have been pretty much with him these 
two days past, and I don’t believe he gives me great 
thanks for my company.” Harwood apologised, by 
saying that he had been unhappy, and peevish, but 
meant not to offend, This peevishness Mr Royston 
proceeded to comment on, calling it love, and hinting 
something about the object. The colonel endeavoured 
by nods and signs to put a stop to this subject, but 
this it was not Mr Royston’s purpose to do. He con- 
tinued his hints, and let drop something about the 
unworthiness of Agnes, till at length Harwood burst 
out—* What,” cried he, “ are all those grimaces 
for? Her faults are plain and open as her perfec- 
tions ; these she disdains to conceal, and the others it 
is impossible.” The lover then went on to defend 
her from the faults which he supposed Mr Royston to 
allude to. That gentleman, however, according to 
his cue, accused her of more and greater blemishes, 
and at last mentioned the letter. ‘ You are imposed 
upon — egregious falsehood! Give me the letter,” 
cried Harwood. When he got it into his hands, it 
was open, and he read in it an acknowledgment, signed 
with his mistress’s name, of deliberate falsehood, for 
which the writer offered to apologise on her knees, or 
in any private way the injured party thought fit. “I 
am sure it is forged,” exclaimed the lover. ‘ It is 
directed in another hand,” said Royston. Harwood, 
ir. great perturbation, turned the folds of the letter in 
his hands, but they trembled so much that he could 
not find it. “ Here it is,” cried the colonel ; “ this is 
the back of the letter, my dear Harwood.” The un- 
fortunate Jover looked at it, and saw his own hand- 
writing. He staggered back into the chair behind 
him, covered the upper part of his face with his hands, 
while Lis companions remarked that his lips quivered 
with emotion, and his bosom heaved rapidly. Agnes, 
on hearing the colonel express his fear that his friend 
was about to be seized with a fit, was only withheld by 
force from rushing forward. Meanwhile, Harwood, 
rising from his chair, murmured in broken accents, 
“I'll go to mine own chamber,” and almost immedi- 


ately fell back insensible. ‘‘ Help, help, he has faint- 
ed!” cried his companions, on which Agnes started 
into the room, ran to the side of Harwood, and began 
rubbing his temples with essences, exclaiming at the 
same time in an agonised voice, “ Alas ! we have car- 
ried this too far! Harwood! my dear Harwood !— 
will he not come to himself again! Get some water, 
Marianne—see how pale he is! O! he recovers! 
Harwood, do you know me, Harwood ?” “Ha! whats 
has brought you here ?” cried her lover; “leave me, 
leave me ; I am wretched enough already !” “Icome 
to bring you relief, my dear Harwood.” “No, ma- 
dam,” said he, “it is misery you bring. We must 
part for ever.” 

_ Agnes would fain have closed her lover’s trials at 
this point, but her uncle wished to carry the test one 
step farther. He checked the words that rose to his 
niece’s lips, and addressing Harwood, offered to give 
him a fortune with her, provided he would marry her 
with all her faults. ‘No, sir,” replied the young 
man ; “ for her sake I would have renounced all am- 
bition; 1 would have shared with her poverty and 
neglect ; I would have borne with all her faults and 
weaknesses of nature; I would have toiled for her, I 
would have bled for her ; but I can never yoke m 
with unworthiness.” ‘ You are a noble fellow, Har- 
wood, and you shall have this little girl of mine after 
all. To try thy love she has feigned herself shrewish 
and extravagant, and to try thy principles, I myself 
contrived this little plot. Take her, and I do assure 
you, on the word of an honest man, there is not a bet- 
ter girl in the kingdom.” This was to Harwood a 
relief, grateful as the dews of heaven to the parched 
flower. He ran and embraced his mistress, exclaim- 
ing, “ My charming, my delightful Agnes !—oh, what 
a fool have I been! how could I suppose it!” Agnes 
smiled on him through tears of joy, while her uncle 
cried—“ And yet she is an arrant t; for while she 
las pretended to be penniless, she is the true heiress, 
the independent possessor of a hundred thousand 
pounds ; and Marianne for certain reasons has only 
been for atime her representative.’’ The countenance 
of Harwood became grave, he dropt the little hand 
which he held, and stepped back a pace. ‘ Do not look 
so distantly upon me, Harwood,” cried Agnes ; ‘ you 
were willing to take me as a poor woman ; if there is 
any thing in my fortune which offends you, I scatter 
it to the winds,” 

The lover of Agnes gazed in admiration upon her, 
When he recovered from his astonishment, he pre- 
sented her to Colonel Hardy, who had been a wonder- 
ing spectator of the scene, and asked if he now approved 
of his choice. The colonel, it need scarcely be added, 
partook of his friend’s delight. 

The peep of second sight, which Agnes declared 
she had got in Scotland, was, not very long after this 
scene, actually realised ; with this difference, that 
uncle Withrington was an honoured guest in two fe- 
milies instead of one ; and had playmates in the chil- 
dren of Agnes, as well as of Marianne.* 


ADVENTURE OF A RANGER, 

(From the ‘ Illinois Monthly Magazine,” an American petio- 

dical, published in 1830.) 
WE do not know that we can fill a few pages more 
profitably, than by relating an adventure of our neigh- 
bour and friend Mr Thomas Higgins, as we have heard 
it from his own mouth, He resides within a few miles 
of Vandalia, and receives a pension from the United 
States for his services. The statement may be relied 
upon, as Mr Higgins is a man of strict veracity ; his 
companions have corroborated his narrative, and his 
wounds afford ample proof of his courage and suffer- 
ings. 

Tom Higgins, as he was usually called, is a native 
of Kentucky, and is one of the best examples extant 
of the genuine backwoodsman. During the last war, 
at the age of nineteen, he enlisted in the Rangers—a 
corps of mounted men, raised expressly for the protec- 
tion of the western frontiers, On the 30th of August 
1814, he was one of the party of twelve men, under 
the command of Lieutenant Journey, who were posted 
at Hill’s station—a small stockade, about three miles 
south of the present village of Greenville, and some- 
thing more than twenty miles from Vandalia. Those 
towns were not then in existence, and the surrounding 
country was one vast wilderness. During the day last 
mentioned, “ Indian signs” were seen about half a 
mile from the station, and at night the savages were 
discovered prowling near the fort—but no alarm was 
given. On the following morning, early, Mr Journey 
moved out with his party, in pursuit of the Indians. 
Passing round the fence of a corn-field adjvining the 
fort, they struck across the prairie, and had not pro- 
ceeded more than a quarter of a mile, when, in cross- 
ing a small ridge, which was covered with a hazel 
thicket, in full view of the station, they fell into an 
ambuscade of Indians, who rose suddenly around 
them, to the number of seventy or eighty, and fired. 
Four of our party were killed, among whom was 
Lieutenant Journey ; one other fell, badly wounded, 
and the rest fled, except Higgins, 

It was an uncommon sultry morning—the day was 
just dawning, a heavy dew had fallen the preceding 
night, the air was still and humid, and the smoke from 
the guns hung in a cloud over the spot, Under the 
cover of this cloud, Higgins’s surviving companion 


* For the original of the above story, we refer to one of the 
excellent dramas of Joanna Bailie. 
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had escaped, supposing all who were left were dead ; 
or that, at all events, it would be rashness to attempt 
to rescue them from so overwhelming a force. Hig- 
—— been shot through the neck, fell to 

knees, and rose again several times. Believing 
the animal mortally wounded, he dismounted, but 
finding the wound not greatly disabled him, he 
continued to hold the bridle; for, as he now felt con- 
fident of being able to make good his retreat, he de- 
termined to fire off his gun before he retired. He 
looked around for a tree—there was but one, a small 
elm, and he made for this, intending to shoot from 
behind it; but at this moment the cloud of smoke 
arose partially from before him, disclosing to his view 
a number of Indians, none of whom discovered him, 
One of them stood within a few paces, loading his 
gun, and at him Higgins took a deliberate aim, fired, 
and the Indian fell. Mr Higgins, still concealed by 
the smoke, reloaded his gun, mounted, and turned to 
fly, when a low voice near him hailed him with, “ Tom, 
you won't leave me ?” 

On looking round, he discovered the speaker to be 
one of his comrades named Burgess, who was lying 
wounded on the ground, and he replied instantly, 
“No, Dll not leave you; come along, and I'll take 
care of you.” “ I can’t come,” replied Burgess, “ my 
leg is smashed all to pieces.” 

Higgins sprang from the saddle, and picking up his 
comrade—whose ankle-bone was broken—in his arms, 
he proceeded to lift him on his horse, telling him to 
fly, and that he would make his own way on foot. But 
the horse taking fright at this instant, darted off, leav- 
ing Higgins, with his wounded friend on foot. Still, 
the cool bravery of the former was sufficient for every 
emergency, and eotting Burgess down gently, he told 
him, “ Now, my good fellow, you must hop off on your 
three legs, while I stay between you and the Indians, 
to keep them off”’— instructing him, at the same time, 
to get into the highest grass, and crawl as close to the 
ground as possible. Burgess followed his advice, and 
escaped unnoticed. History does not relate a more 
disinterested act of heroism, than this of Higgins, who, 
having in his hands the certain means of escape from 
such imminent peril, voluntarily gave them up, by of- 
fering his horse to a wounded comrade; and who, 
when that generous intention was defeated, and his 
own retreat was still practicable, remained, at the 
hazard of his life, to protect his crippled friend. 

The cloud of smoke—which had partially opened be- 
fore him, as he faced the enemy—still lay thick behind 
-him ; and, as he plunged through this, he left it, to- 
gether with the ridge and the hazel thicket, between 
him and the main body of the Indians, and was re- 
tiring, unobserved by them. Under these circum- 
stances, it is probable, that if he had retreated in a 
direct line towards the station, he might very readily 
have effected his escape. But Burgess was slowly 
crawling away, in that direction, and the gallant 
Higgins—who cooly surveyed the whole ground—fore- 
saw, that, if he pursued the same tract, and should be 
discovered, his friend would be endangered. He, there- 
fore, took the heroic resolution of deviating from the 
true course, so far, as that any of the enemy who should 
follow him, would not fall in with Burgess. With 
this intention, he moved stealthily along, through the 
smoke and bushes, intending, when he emerged, to 
retreat at full speed. But, as he left the thicket, he 
beheld a large Indian near him, and two others on the 
other side, in the direction of the fort. Tom coolly 
surveyed his foes, and began to chalk out his track ; for, 
although in the confidence of his own activity and cou- 
rage, he felt undismayed of such odds, yet he found it 
necessary to act the general. Having an enemy on each 
flank, he determined to separate them, and fight them 
singly. Making for a ravine, which was not far off, 
he bounded away, but soon found that one of his limbs 
failed him, having received a on the first fire, 
which, until now, he had scarcely noticed. The lar- 
gest Indian was following him closely ; Higgins turned 
several times to fire, but the Indian would halt and 
dance about, to prevent him from taking aim, and Tom 
knew that he could not afford to fire at random, The 
other two were now closing on him, and he found, 
that unless he could dispose of the first one, he must 
be overpowered. He therefore halted, resolved to re- 
ceive a fire; and the Indian, at a few paces distant, 
raised his rifle. Higgins watched his adversary’s eye, 
and just as he thought his finger pressed the trigger, 
he suddenly threw his side to him, It is probable this 
motion saved his life, for the ball entered his thigh, which 
would have pierced his body. Tom fell, but rose again 
and ran; and the largest Indian, certain of his prey, 
loaded again, and then, with the two others, pursued. 
They soon came near Higgins, who had again fallen, 
and, as he rose, they all three fired, and he received 
all their balls. He now fell and rose several times, 
and the Indians, throwing away their guns, advanced 
on him with spears and knives, They frequently 
charged upon him, but on his presenting his gun at 
one or the other, they fell back. At last, the largest 
one—thinking, probably, from Tom's reserving his 
fire so long, that his gun was empty—charged boldly 
y dey him, and Higgins, with a steady aim, shot him 


With four bullets in his body, and with an empty 
n, two Indians before him, and a whole tribe but a 
ew rods off, almost any other man would have de- 
spaired. But Tom Higgins had no such notion ; the 
Indian whom he had last slain was the most dangerous 
of the three, and he felt little fear of the others, He 


had been near enough to see their eyes, and he knew 
human nature sufficiently to discover that he was their 
superior in courage. He therefore faced them, and 
began to load his rifle; they raised a whoop, and 
rushed on him, “ They kept their distance as long 
as was loaded,” said. he, “ but now, when 
new it empty, they were better soldiers.”  * 

A fierce and bloody conflict ensued. The Indians, 
rushing upon Tom, stabbed him in many places ; but 
it happened, fortunateiy, that the shafts of their spears 
were thin poles, rigged hastily for the occasion, which 
bent whenever the point struck a rib, or encountered 
the opposition of one of Higgins’s tough muscles, 
From this cause, and the continued exertion of his 
hand and his rifle, in warding off their thrusts, the 
wounds thus made were not deep, but his whole front 
was covered with gashes, of which the scars yet re- 
main in honourable proof of his valour. At last one 
of them threw his tomahawk ; the edge sunk dee 
into Higgins’s cheek, passed through the ear, whic 
it severed, laid bare his skull to the back of his head, 
and stretched him on the plain. The Indians rushed 
on, but Tom instantly recovered his self- ion, 
and kept them off with his feet and his hands, until 
he succeeded in grasping one of their spears, which 
as the Indian attempted to pull it from him, aided 
him to rise ; and, clubbing his rifle, he rushed upon 
the nearest of his foes, and dashed his brains out; in 
doing which, he broke the stock to pieces, retaining 
| the barrel in his hand. 

‘he other Indian, however warily he had fought 
before, now came manfully into battle. It is probable 
that he felt his character as a warrior at stake. To 
have fled from a man desperately wounded, and almost 
disarmed, or to have suffered his victim to escape, 
would have tarnished his manhood. Uttering a ter- 
rific yell, he rushed on, and attempted to stab the ex- 
hausted ranger; while the latter, warding off the 
spear with one hand, brandished his rifie barrel in the 
other. The Indian, unwounded, was now by far the 
most powerful man, but the moral courage of our hero 
prevailed ; and the savage, unable to bear the fierce 
glance of his untamed eye, began to retreat slowly to- 
wards the place where he had dropped his rifle. Tom 
knew that if the Indian recovered his gun, his own 
case was hopeless, and, throwing away his rifle barrel, 
he drew his hunting-knife, and rushed in upon him, 
A desperate strife ensued, and several deep gashes 
were inflicted, but the Indian succeeded in casting 
Higgins from him, and ran to the spot where he had 
thrown down his gun, while Tom searched for the 
gun of the other Indian ; thus the two, bleeding, and 
out of breath, were both searching for arms to renew 
the conflict. 

By this time the smoke that lay between the com- 
batants and the main body of the Indians had passed 
away, and a number of the latter having passed the 
hazel thicket, were in full view. It seemed, there- 
fore, as if nothing could save our heroic ranger ; but 
relief was at hand. 

The little garrison at the station, six or seven in 
number, had witnessed the whole of this unparalleled 
combat. There was among them a heroic woman, a 
Mrs Pursley, who, when she saw Higgins contending 
singly with the foe, urged the men to go to his rescue, 
The rangers at first considered the attempt hopeless, 
as the Indians outnumbered them ten to one. But 
Mrs Pursley declaring that so fine a fellow as Tom 
should not be lost for want of help, snatched a rifle 
out of her husband’s hand, and, jumping on a horse, 
sallied out. The men, who, not to be outdone by a 
woman, followed at full gallop towards the place of 
combat. A scene of intense interest ensued : the In- 
dians at the thicket had just discovered Tom, and 
were rushing down towards him with savage yells ; 
his friends were spurring their horses to reach him 
first. Higgins, exhausted with the loss of blood, had 
fallen and fainted, while his adversary, too intent on 
his prey to observe any thing else, was looking for a 
rifle. The rangers reached the battle-ground first. 
Mrs Pursley, who knew Tom’s spirit, thought he had 
thrown himself down in despair for the loss of his gun, 
and tendered him the one she carried ; but Tom was 
past shooting. His friends lifted him up, threw him 
across a horse before one of the party, and turned to 
retreat, just as the Indians came up. They made 
good their retreat, and the Indians retired. 

We repeat this adventure just as it was related to 
us, and have not the least doubt that it is literally cor- 
rect, or as nearly so as Mr Higgins’s opportunities for 
observation would admit. For, as he very properly 
observes, he was ‘in a desperate bad fix,” just about 
that time, and it was a “ powerful bad chance” for a 
man to take notice of what was going on around him, 

After being carried into the fort, he remained in- 
sensible for some days, and his life was preserved with 
difficulty by his friends, who extracted all the bullets 
but two, which remained in the thigh ; one of which 
gave him a great deal of pain for several years, although 
the flesh was healed. At length he heard that a phy- 
sician had settled within a day’s ride of him, whom he 
went tosee. The physician was willing to extract the 
ball, but asked the sum of fifty dollars for the opera- 
tion, This Tom flatly refused to give, as it was more 
than halfa year’s pension. As he rode home, he turned 
the matter in his mind, and determined upon a cheaper 
plan; when he reached home, he requested his wife 
to hand him a razor, the exercise of riding had so 
chafed the part, that the ball, which usually was not 
discoverable to the touch, could be felt. With the as- 
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sistance of his helpmate, he very deliberately laid open 
his thigh, until the edge of the razor touched the bul- 
let, and inserting his two thumbs into the gash, “ flirted 
it out,” as he termed it, “‘ without costing a cent.” The 
other ball remains in his limb yet, but gives him ne 
trouble except when he uses violent exercise. Tom, 
notwithstanding his injuries, is still one of the most 
successful hunters in the country. 


STRANG’S TRAVELS IN GERMANY. 
A NEw work, with the title of “ Germany in 1831,” 
by Mr John Strang, author of “ Tales of Humour 
and Romance, from the German of Hoffman,” &c, has 
just been published by Mr Macrone of London, in 
two goodly-sized 8vo volumes. The author is an en- 
thusiast in German literature, and appears to have 
travelled chiefly with the view of making himself ac- 
quainted personally with the existing literati of central 
Europe. His notices of Germany and its authors are 
therefore interesting, and add considerably to the gene- 
ral stock of knowledge respecting that country. The 
following gleanings at random from its pages will give 
our readers an idea of the varied contents of the work ; 
HARMLESSNESS OF MANNERS. 

Speaking of the amusements of the Hamburghers, 
the author remarks, what we have already alluded to in 
the Journal, namely, the good taste and feeling which 
prevail respecting the out-of-door amusements of the 
people. No rioting, no intoxication, and consequently 
no fighting or confusion—and best of all, no destruc- 
tion of objects in nature or art. “ Among the thou- 
sand and one things we have seen here, nothing has 
struck us so much as the innumerable gardens, plea- 
sure-grounds, walks, and villas, that surround on 
every side this busy mart. Though the walks are 
open to the poorest, and trodden by the young, not a 
rosebud is plucked, not a shrub destroyed, not a tree 
touched. ‘The wanton and mischievous spirit too 
often displayed in Scotland is here unknown; the 
combined bumps of destructiveness and tastelessness, 
as the phrenologists would call it, which must be so 
strongly developed in a Caledonian cranium, have ap- 
parently no home in a Hamburgh head. Here 
impelling spirit of ‘ destructiveness’ goes no farther 
than to quaff off a cup of coffee and demolish a vanille 
ice, in one or other of the splendid pavilions that are 
scattered through the walks of the ramparts and in 
the environs of the city; while the spirit of tasteless- 
ness is perhaps chiefly exhibited in listening to the 
music of Mozart and Rossini, amid the fumes of to- 
bacco, or gazing through the cloud of a meerschaum,.”’ 

HIRED MOURNERS AND MERRY-MAKERS. 

“ Notwithstanding the care and taste displayed b 
the Hamburghers towards their well-kept buri 
grounds, it is singular that the common practice in 
this city is for the living to leave the burial of friends 
and relatives to hirelings, 

* The sable tribe that painful watch 

The sick man's door, and live upon the dead, 

By letting out their persons by the hour 

To mimic sorrow where the heart's not sad ;” 
—to a class of men, in fact, who, like the mendicant 
monks in Italy, are yy to consign ‘ dust to 
dust and ashes to ashes.’ Of these hired mourners 
there are several classes, of which those designated 
Reiten Diener, amounting only to sixteen, are the 
chief. They are easily known from their very odd 
and peculiar garb, being attired in a black Spanish 
habit, a large wig, a ruff about their neck, and @ 
sword by their side. The business of these individuals, 
however, is not limited to mimic sorrow ; they are as 
frequently employed to mimic joy, being also the ne- 
cessary attendants on weddings and other gay parties; 
and so valuable is the situation of one of these privi- 
leged servants become, that not less than 16,000 marks 
are said to have been given for admission into the li- 
mited fraternity. 

Although it is the fashion and the feeling of the 
Hamburghers generally to dispense with what is con- 
sidered in many countries the most sacred debt due 
to affection and friendship—that of assisting at the 
sad obsequies of a departed companion, they are never- 
theless most particularly careful to publish to the 
world the depth of their grief on the occurrence of any 
relative’s demise—as much so, indeed, as they are to 
announce their joy at being married, or their happi- 
ness at becoming fathers and mothers. The pompous 
announcements of these events in the newspapers, 
sound indeed very odd in the ears of a foreigner, 
Only think of the following notices, which this morn- 
ing met my eye in the newspaper :— 

‘ The joyful celebration of our marriage this day 
completed, we announce to relatives and friends.— 
Cant Marit Von H—. 

‘This morning, at nine o'clock, my dear wife, 
Charlotte, was safely and speedily delivered of 2 
healthy boy. Our friends are requested to rejoice 
with us on the happy event.—Lupwic F——. 

‘ Yesterday departed this life, most suddenly and 
most unexpectedly, from some inward disease, oui 
dearly beloved and eldest son, Henry S—, at the 
endearing and hopeful age of fifteen, Our loss is 
great; our consolation is in the hope of being agaia 


eternally united to him, This thought alone soothes 
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our sufferings, and sweetens the bitter cup of our 
woe,—Fuiepaicu S—. Juri S—.’” 

HAMBURGA INFIRMARY. 

This is a noble institution, chiefly devoted to the 
ase of the poor, who are well attended to, It consists 
of 140 sick apartments, containing from one to thirty 
beds each. ‘ The kitchen is a curiosity, and, at the 
time we visited it, exhibited proofs of fare such as is 

seen in British hospitals. Fruits and vege- 
tables of all kinds were preparing for the inmates, 
My companion seemed surprised at the dishes of pre- 
served cherries and prunes that met his eyes. In this 
department there are employed three men cooks, three 
female, and ten under-eooks, Al h this splendid 
institution is chiefly intended for the cure of the 
diseased poor, there are many who enter the Kranken- 
haus on payment of a board—a fashion which, in a 
mercantile city where there are so many strangers 
living in lodgings, is well worthy of imitation. Gentle- 
men are admitted as boarders in this establishment, 
on paying from eightpence to eight shillings a-day. 
For the highest rate, the patient obtains an apartment 
to himself, a nurse, the best medieal or surgical atten- 
dance, and the best fare.” This furnishes a hint 
worthy of the attention of managers of infirmaries in 
this country. 

SMUGGLING, 

“Tam told that, in defiance of the severe puni.h- 
ments attached to smuggling, while th: french were 
here, there were upwards of six thousand persons 

ularly employed in the contraband trade between 
Altona and Hamburgh. The wholesale dealings of 
this description, which those individuals entcvea into, 
are almost incredible, The older merchants have 
each some smuggling story to set the table in a roar, 
when the absurd, odious, and insane continental s 
tem of exclusion is talked of and stigmatised. The 
two following are standing jokes, and, you may re- 
member, they are mentioned by Bourrienne. On the 
road between Hamburgh and Altona, there were, 
during the existence of the restrictive system, several 
sand-pits from which the streets of the city were 
usually repaired. It having been noticed that one of 
the principal streets was in this situation, the smug- 
glers during the night filled the said pits with brown 
sugar, which resembled the sand sufficiently in colour. 
The sugar was next day put into the small carts that 
conveyed the sand, the loud was covered over with 
, and a layer of sand some inches thick was laid 
over the whole. The searching-rods of the dowaniers 
easily penetrated to the bottom; they saw nothing 
but sand, and the trade went on merrily. The street, 
as may be imagined, continued long under repair; 
and it was only from its remaining so long in an un- 
finished state, that the clever trick was at last dis- 
covered. The other story is equally ingenious. There 
is a little village lying between Hamburgh and Altona, 
whose inhabitants had at that time their burial-place 
within the city. The smugglers, taking advantage of 
this circumstance, got a hearse with proper decora- 
tions, and proceeded daily with their contraband com- 
medities to Hamburgh in funeral order. Astonished 
at the extreme mortality which appeared to have fallen 
upon the villagers, the Hamiburgh officers at the gate 
ventured at length to interrogate one of the dead men, 
and, on opening the hearse, the prying douanier was 
not a little surprised to find a goodly sample of foreign 
sugar, coffee, and indigo, instead of the expected 
eorpse of a countryman.” 
BOOK TRADE OF GERMANY. 

The following account of the literary traffic in Ger- 
‘many, particularly that carried on at Leipsic, in 
Saxony, is exceedingly interesting :—“ In the com- 
merce of Leipsic, there is nothing so extraordinary as 
its trade in bocks. The fact is, this city is the grand 
‘and sole emporium of the literature of Germany, At 
‘one period, Frankfort could boast of ing some 
portion of the book trade; but it may now be justly 
‘said, that Leipsic has got the entire monopoly of it. 

At the two great fairs, the booksellers congregate from 
every quarter of Germany, each bringing along with 
him the books he proposes to publish to the world. 
Here the publications of one publisher are exchanged 
or bartered for those of another; and at the close of 

fair, each returns to his own particular town or 
aity, with a selected stock of all that is new through- 
out the empire. 

To give you some idea of the extent of this trade, I 
may mention, that, besides music and maps, there are 
warely fewer than three thousand new works brought 
cout at each fair. The waggons of printed paper, 
which enter and leave this mart of the brain, exceed 
én number an Indian caravan. Only think of the 
statement by Dr Menzel, that there are at least ten 
millions of new volumes printed annually in Germany! 
Of the extent of authorship in this country, _ | 
also form some notion, when I tell you, that 
half-year'’s Leipsic catalogue numbers at least a thou- 
sand new writers; hence it may fairly be inferred, 
that at the present t there t be fewer 
than fifty thousand persons living in Germany who 
have written a book! If authorship on in a si- 
milurly e ratio to that which it has lately 
done, it may be fairly assumed, that in a few years the 
names of German authors will exceed the number of 
living Gerinan readers. ‘The mass of books, which 

wes every duy, already baffles all calculation ; 
‘and when we think of its extent, we are lost in asto- 
nishment at this new wonder of the world, which has 


been con —e into existence by the and printing 
press. The German booksellers, w they do not 
repair to the two fairs themselves, invariably transmit 
a for subscription through their agents in 

is city. 

This extraordinary taste for literature prevails chief- 
ly in the northern parts of Germany ; in the south a 
very different state of things exists. In Austria, for 
instance, the publishing business, carried on under a 
searing censorship, is on a meagre footing. At Vienna 
there are few literary or scientific periodical blica- 
tions, and only two newspapers, ‘‘ Another index to 
the want of literary taste —— generality of the 
Viennese, is the paucity of sellers and printers, 
Only imagine, that in the metropolis of this vast em- 
pire, containing a population of upwards of thirty-one 
millions, there are only twenty-six booksellers, and 
twenty-one printing establishments.” On our author 
commenting on this and other samples of inferiority 
of condition and intelligence among the Austrians in 
comparison with what is observable in Great Britain, 
he was good humouredly reminded that we have a 
few faults of our own worth keeping in mind ; name- 

, the burning of stacks of grain to better the condi- 
tion of the people, our religious animosities, devo- 
tion to the spirit bottle, our vaunted morals and 
thousands of criminals. Truly, a recollection of these 
things, including the uneducated condition of the 
mass of the people, is somewhat discouraging. 


THE PLAGUE OF LONDON. 

Is the year 1665, the metropolis was visited with one 
of the heaviest calamities that ever befell any large 
city. In the winter months of the preceding year, 
some cases of plague had been observed, which, 
though few in number, and confined to the outskirts 
of the city, had excited attention and alarm, The 
weekly bills of mortality were from that time examined 
with deep anxiety, more particularly those for the sus- 
pected parish of St Giles; nor did the inquiry tend to 
quiet the fears of the inhabitants. Though no further 
instances of the pestilence were recorded, it was ob- 
served that the average number of deaths was progres- 
sively on the increase, and suspicions of concealment 
were awakened. People began to avoid as much as 
possible the streets of St Giles’s parish, and all expe- 
rienced a feeling of suspense in the highest degree! 
distressing. Many intelligent persons entertained! 
strong hopes that the cool temperature of the winter; 
season would stifle, in its outset, a disorder indigenous 
only to hot climates ; but these hopes were destined to 
be frustrated, 

During the spring months, the existence of the 
awful disease in the quarter which was suspected, was 
placed beyond a doubt, and in the beginning of sum- 
mer, the weekly number of victims in the parish of St 
Giles amounted to nearly one hundred. The parishes 
adjoining began also to exhibit numerous cases of the 
disorder, and consternation seized on all within the 
bounds of London. In May and June, the richer sort 
of people, especially the nobility and gentry, shut up 
their houses, and fled to the country. The streets 
presented one continued scene of bustle from removals ; 
waggons and carts, with goods, women, servants, and 
children ; coaches with the wealthier classes, horsemen 
and spare horses, all loaded with baggage, and fitted 
for travelling. The disease had proved itself so rapid 
in its seizures, that no one could be certain that the next 
five minutes of his residence in the city would not put 
him in the power of the dreaded foe. Every person 
going to the country required a certificate of health 
signed by the mayor, and the doors of that magistrate 
were surrounded by great crowds from morning till 
night. These departures reduced the artizans, and all 
whose employment depended on the luxuries and ne- 
cessities of the wealthy, to a state of poverty and star- 
vation—a state but too favourable for the dissemination 
of epidemic diseases, and which served unquestionably 
in this instance to aggravate the violence and horrors 
of the plague. The more the disease spread, also, the 
more fierce and unmanageable it became, while its ap- 
pearance and symptoms varied so much as to baffle all 
the previous knowledge of the physicians. One week 
the general marks of the distemper were blotches and 
boils ; the next week the patients had skins as clear as 
when in perfect health ; another period presented hard 
and painful tumours and carbuncles, and sometimes 
scarcely any of these existed, though the infected per- 
sons were in a state of raging madness. The most 
permanent symptoms were those called tokens, which 
consisted of small mortified spots, generally appearing 
on the breast, devoid of all feeling, and of a dark 
colour, The time which the disease took to run its 
course varied as much as the symptoms, The patients 
lingered occasionally four or five days, while in other 
cases one day began and ended the dreadful distemper. 

After the departure of almost all whose circum- 
stances enabled them to fly, and the removal of the 
court and courts of justice to Oxford, the ravages of 
the plague began to spread rapidly eastward, and there 
appeared no hope of escape for any portion of the de- 
voted city. Men left their dwellings now only at the 
call of necessity, and, in walking the streets, cautiously 


kept the middle, avoiding their dearest and most inti- 


mate friends, and casting only mournful and icious 
glances, where joyful greetings had been dead 
exchange. In the places where the disease had shown 
itself, the shops were shut up, and the houses pre- 
sented a dismal appearance, with their windows and 
doors barricaded. The look of those dwellings which 
contained infected inmates was still more appalling. 
On the doors of these, the magistrates had ordered ‘to 
be painted a red cross of a foot long, with these words, 
“* Lord have mercy upon us!” printed close above the 
cross, there to continue till the lawful opening of the 
same house. This was one of the many schemes de 
vised for stopping the progress of the disease, but it 
was one productive of great misery in many instances, 
and often evaded. Examiners, searchers, su 
and buryers, were appointed for each dictrics, and 
other regulations adopted, all of which appear to have 
been dictated by wisdom and mercy, excepting that 
which related to the shutting up of the infected houses, 
The families subjected to this felt themselves in a mea- 
sure made victims for the welfare of others, and the 
illness of a domestic often forced the whole inmates of 
the dwelling into the arms of the enemy. The dread 
of the red cross also induced them to conceal as long 
as possible the breaking out of the disease among 
them, and medical aid was thus rendered of no avail, 
Sometimes a whole family burst out and overpowered 
the watchmen set over them, carrying thus the seeds 
of the plague to the uninfected quarters to which they 
fled for refuge. 

Besides the mournful appearance of the streets, the 
passenger might hear from every dwelling the voice 
of mourning ; the shrieks of women and children re- 
sounded from the windows and doors of those tene+ 
ments where their dearest relations were perhaps 
dying or just dead, and were so frequent as to appal 
the stoutest hearts. Qne solitary cry might some- 
times be heard, issuing from the despairing bosom of 
the last survivor of a house or a race. No sight, how- 
ever, to be met with in the city, was so awful as the 
burial of the dead, and the means employed for that 
purpose. At first the ordinary ceremonials were ob- 
served with more strictness pn usual, but as the 
plague spread, this attention was given up, and indeed 
was impracticable. A cart went its rounds every 
morning before sunrise, and every night, and every 
family was compelled to bring out its dead and throw 
them into the cart, in which they were conveyed to 
pits of immense size and depth, where rich and poor 
lay mingled together. The driver of the cart rang a 
bell, and uttered at the door of every infected dwell- 
ing the awful words, “‘ Bring forth your dead!” Then 
was the beloved wife or idolised husband brought out 
in coarse wrappings, and thrown amidst a corrupted 
heap, victims like themselves of the unsparing plague. 
These proceedings were deeply distressing in the earlier 
part of the visitation, but towards the latter end, the 
hearts of the people were hardened, and death was so 

before their eyes, that they did not so 
much coneern themselves for the loss of their friends, 
from the feeling that they themselves might be sum- 
moned the next hour. Despair thus invariably sears 
the heart, and dries up the kindlier feelings of man, 

The account which De Foe gives of the state of Lon- 
don at this time, is put into the mouth of a respect- 
alle merchant, supposed to reside in Aldgate, during 
the existence of the plague. This circumstance not 
being true, the whole account has been often viewed 
with discredit, but probably teo much so. De Foe’s 
father was a merchant, near Aldgate, at the period of 
the pestilence, and from him it is natural to suppose 
that the son would receive many particulars, which 
his well-known liking for writing narratives in the 
first person might tempt him to publish, as if from 
the mouth of an eye-witness. In support of this, we 
may observe, that all other histories of the time 
strongly corroborate that of De Foe. His account of 
the superstitious feelings of the people is very strik- 
ing, and in this point he is entirely borne out by other 
authorities. “‘ The apprehensions of the people were 
likewise strangely increased by the error of the times; 
in which, I think, the people, from what principle I 
cannot imagine, were more addicted to prophecies, and 
astrological conjurations, dreams, and old wives’ tales, 
than ever they were before or since. Whether this 
unhappy temper was originally raised by the follies of 
some people, who got money by it, that is to say, by 
printing predictions and prognostications, I know not; 
but certain it is, books frighted them terribly ; such 
as Lilly’s Almanack, Gadbury’s Astrological Predic- 
tions, Poor Robin’s Almanack, and the like; also se- 
veral pretended religious books, one entitled ‘ Come 
out of her, my People, lest you be partaker of her 
Plagues ;’ another called ‘ Fair Warning ;’ another, 
* Britain's Remembrancer,’ and the like; all, or 
most part of which, foretold, directly or covertly, the 
ruin of the city, nay, some were so enthusiastically 
bold as to run about the streets with their oral pre- 
dictions, pretending they were sent to preach to the 
city; and one in particular, who, like Jonah to 

Nineveh, cried out in the streets, ‘Yet forty days, 
and London shall be destroyed.’ Another ran about 
naked, except a pair of drawers about his waist, ery- 
ing day and night like a man that Josephus mentions, 
who cried, ‘ Woe to Jerusalem,’ a little before the de- 
struction of that city ; so this poor naked creature 
evied, ‘Oh, the great and dreadful God !° and said no 
more, but repeated these words continually, with a 
voice and countenance full of horror, a swift pace, 


and nobedy could ever find him to stop, rest, or take 
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any sustenance, at least that ever I could hear of.” 
The writer says further, that when any one attempted 
to speak to this wretched creature, he fled from them, 
repeating continually his dismal cry. Such is human 
nature, that, even in circumstances of imminent and 
universal danger, there are always to be found some 
persons who, for the purposes of gain, take advantage 
af the general alarm. Such were not wanting at this 
period ; for in all quarters, on houses and corners, 
were to be seen the bills of ignorant quacks, inviting 
the people to come to them for remedies, which were 
set off under the flourishing titles of, “ infallible pre- 
ventive pills against the plague,” “ never-failing pre- 
servatives against the infection,” “ sovereign cordials 

inst the corruption of the air,” “ exact regulations 
for the conduct of the body in case of an infection,” 
“anti-pestilential pills,” ‘“ incomparable drink, never 
found out before,” “universal remedy,” “the only 
true plague-water,” “the royal antidote,” and so 
forth. 

Many clergymen fled from their cures, though the 
bishop uM the day remained at his post. In Mr Ellis’s 
valuable collection of Original Letters, illustrative of 
English History, we have the names of all those who 
had the courage to persist in their holy offices; three 
petty canons, and two vicars, being the whole that re- 
mained in the city of London, Canons Bing, Clifford, 
and Masters, and vicars Simpson and Morrice, are the 
names of these worthy clergymen. The bishop sent 
to those who had quitted their flocks, threatening that 
others would be put into their places if they did not 
return speedily. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the churches remained shut, or were ill attended ; 
on the contrary, at the beginning of the pestilence the 
churches were much crowded, and preachers of all 
sects succeeded each other in the same pulpits from 
morning till night. Latterly, however, when pollu- 
tion was dreaded even from a man’s nearest neighbour, 
and the minute chain by which infection might be 
conveyed became more apparent, the churches were 
much more thinly filled, The rapidity with which 
death followed upon infection, at the most violent 
period, was truly dreadful.* One instance will suffice 
to show this. A citizen who had lived safe and un- 
touched till the month of September, was in a state of 
great cheerfulness, and was talking somewhat boldly 
to his friends regarding his security hitherto, looking 
forward to its future continuance. One of his neigh- 
bours said to him one day, “ Do not be too confident, 
Mr ——-; it is hard to say who is sick and who is 
well; for we see men, to outward appearance, one 
hour quite well, and dead the next.” ‘* That is true,” 
said the first man, for he was not a man presum 
tuously secure, but he had escaped a long while; and 
men, especially in the city, which was less affected 
than other quarters, began to feel rather too easy. 
“That is true,” said he; “I do not think myself 
secure, but I hope I have not been in any company 
where there has been danger.” “ What!” said the 
other, “ were you not in company with Mr —— the 
other evening, in the Bull Head tavern in Gracechurch 
Street?” “ Yes,” says the first; “ but there was no- 
body there that we had any reason to think dangerous.” 
Upon which his neighbour said no more, being unwill- 
ing to alarm him; but this made him more inquisitive; 
and as his neighbour appeared backward, he was the 
more impatient, and in a kind of warmth said aloud, 
“Why, heisnot dead, is he ?”” Noanswer was returned 
te this, and the inquirer, guessing the truth of the 
matter, turned pale, and exclaimed, “Then I am a dead 
man too!” He went immediately home, and sent for 
an apothecary, who, after opening his breast, fetched 
asigh and told him to “look up to God!” He died 
in a few hours after. 

Many of the inhabitants spent their time in prayer 
and meditation, preparing their minds for resignation 
to the will of God. But despair led others to a very 
different course of life. In their wretchedness they 
resorted to taverns and places of infamy, endeavouring 
to conquer their terrors by drinking and debauchery. 
Their songs and riotous outcries resounded through 
the streets, mingling fearfully with the sounds of woe 
that were heard every where. Notwithstanding the 
close exertions of the watchmen, intoxicated ruffians 


= # Most persons, upon their first invasion by the sickness, per- 
eeived a creeping chillness gradually spreading itself over the 
body, which produced a shivering not unlike the cold fit of an 
ague—succeeded by convulsive motions of the limbs and frame. 
Soon after this horror and shaking, foll la . and 
strong inclinations to vomit, with agreat oppression and sceming 
fulness of the stomach; a violent and intolerable headache next 
succeeded, when some fell into violent fits of phrenzy, and others 

soporose and stupid. Afterwards a fever discovered itself, 
and as soon us it began to appear, a strange faintness seized the 
patient, which was seconded by violent palpitations of the heart, 
#0 powerful as to be heard even at a considerable distance. In 
some instances perspirations ensued, which would break out in 
such profusion, as if the whole constitution were dissolved. These 


sweats were sometimes of a citron colour ; sometimes black, fetid, 
and often like blood ; sometimes they were cold, while the heat 
raged inwardly, and created an unquenchable drought. But the 
most constant signs of the pestilence were blains, which broke 
Sut all over the person with exquisite and shooting pains, bard 
@ad painful with infil tion apon the glands, viru- 
lent carbuncles, which, while their pain was intense, their cure 
and danger was most critical and hazardous—not to mention the 
tokens which procecded from the putrefaction of the blood and 
the mortification of the part, which, when real—that is, when 
the spot and the part about had lost its fecling, and no mistake 
‘ould arise—were the certain forerunners of deatia ; in some cases 
‘enly appearing a few hours previous to dissolution, in others the 
fourth day before, remaining all that time terrible admonitions 
to the sick and their attendants. —/rtruspective Review, quoting 

Hodge's Account of the Plague, the enly medical authority 
Bpon the subject. 


‘of this stamp traversed the city, and, actuated some- 


times by desperation and drink, and sometimes insti- 
oo by the delirium of the malady, seized on and 
cred | females and others whose necessities had 
brought them out of doors. “ A poor unhappy gentle- 
woman, a substantial citizen’s wife, was, if the story 
be true, murdered by one of these creatures in Alders- 
gate Street, or in that quarter; he was going along 
the street, raving mad to appearance, and singing ; the 
ple only said he was drunk, but he himself said he 
had the = Aone upon him (which it seems was true), 
and meeting this gentlewoman, he would kiss her. 
She was terribly frightened, as he was a rude-looking 
fellow, and she ran from him; but the street being very 
thin of people, there was nobody near enough to help 
her. When she saw he would overtake her, she turned 
and gave him a thrust so forcibly, that he, being but 
weak, was pushed down backward ; but, very unhap- 
pily, she being so near, he caught hold of her and pulled 
her down also, and, getting up first, mastered her and 
kissed her ; and, which was worst of all, when he had 
done, told her he had the plague, and why should not 
she have it as well as he? She was frightened enough 
before ; but when she heard him say he had the plague, 
she screamed out and fell down in a swoon, from which 
though she recovered a little, yet it killed her in a 
very few days ; but whether from plague or the fright, 
is not mentioned.” 

In the months of July, August, and September, 
which were remarkably hot, the disease rose tu its 
greatest height. Dr Hodges, the physician who wrote 
an account of the plague, states, that, during those 
months, the weekly deaths scarcely ever fell below three 
or four thousand, which last number was in one week 
doubled. He says, “ 'The whole British nation wept 
for the miseries of her metropolis. In some houses, 
carcases lay waiting for burial, and in others, persons in 
their last agonies ; in one room might be heard dying 
groans, in another the ravings of delirium, and, not 
far off, relations and friends bewailing both their loss, 
and the dismal prospect of their own sudden departure. 
Who would not burst with grief to see the stock for 
a future generation hang upon the bosom of a dead 
mother, or the bridal bed changed into a sepulchre ?” 
This description is from the pen of a plain man of un- 
questioned veracity, and surely it surpasses in horror 
any thing that ever fell from the pen of fiction, 

The difficulty of enforcing the regulation with re- 
spect to the shutting up of houses, was mentioned for- 
merly, On one occasion, the person employed to 
watch an infected house heard crying and shrieks, 
and, on knocking at the door to learn if any thing was 
required, was told to stop the dead-cart. This he did 
when it passed a short time after; but on knocking 
repeatedly at the same door again, no answer was 
given. The cart being of course wanted at other 
places, passed on, and the watchman, together with 
the person who came to relieve him, knocked repeat- 
edly a third time, but in vain, Observing a window 
open above, they procured a ladder, and, on mounting, 
one of them saw a woman lying to all appearance 
dead on the floor, and nearly devoid of clothing. On 
calling loudly through the window, no one was heard 
to stir or toreply. These circumstances being reported 
to the mayor, he ordered the house to be broken open, 
which was accordingly done. The body of the wo- 
man was found, but it was evident that the whole fa- 
mily had eluded the vigilance of the watch, and made 
their escape. The cries which had been heard were 
supposed to be the passionate expression of grief at 
leaving their dying sister, for such was the relationship 
between the young female and the family. Notwith- 
standing the caution of the citizens in admitting vi- 
sitors, sometimes an old friend would enter, and the 
reception would be of a very ambiguous character. 
It was well known that the first attack of the disease 
often paralysed the faculties of the individual to such 
a degree, that all regard to the safety and feelings of 
others was absorbed in despair and the stunning con- 
sciousness of his own fate. From this cause, a scene, 
combining strangely the ludicrous and the horrible, 
would sometimes occur :—‘‘ Another infected person 
came, ard knocked at the door of a citizen’s house, 
where they knew him very well; the servant led him 
in, and being told the master of the house was above, 
he ran up, and came into the room to them as the 
whole family was at supper; they began to rise up a 
little surprised, not knowing what the matter was, but 
he bid them sit still, he only came to take his leave of 
them. They asked him, ‘ Why, Mr , where are 
you going?” ‘Going!’ says he; ‘I have got the sick- 
ness, and shall die to-morrow night.’ It is easy to 
believe, though not to describe, the consternation 
they were all in; the women and the man’s daugh- 
ters, which were but little girls, were frighted almost 
to death, and got up, one running out at one door, 
and one at another, some down stairs, and some up 
stairs, and, getting together as well as they could, 
locked themselves into their chambers, and screamed 
out at the window for help, as if they had been 
frighted out of their wits: the master, more composed 
than they, though both frighted and provoked, was 
going to lay hands on him, and throw him down 
stairs, being in a passion, but then considering a little 
the condition of the man, and the danger of touching 
him, horror seized his mind, and he stood still like one 
astonished. ‘The poor distempered man, all this while, 
being as well diseased in his brain asin his body, stood 
still like one amazed ; at length he turns round, ‘ Ay,’ 
says he, with all the seeming calmness imaginable, ‘is 


it so with you all? are you all disturbed at me ?— 
why, then, I'll e’en go home and die there.’ And so 
he goes immediately down stairs: the servant that 
had let him in goes down after him with a candle, but 
was afraid to go past him and open the door; so he 
stood on the stairs to see what he would do, The 
man went and opened the door, and went out and 
flung the door after him. It was some time before the 
family recovered the fright, but as no ill consequence 
attended, they have had cecasion since to speak of it 


‘with great satisfaction. Though the man was gone, 


it was some time, nay, as I heard, some days, before 
they recovered themselves of the hurry they were in; 
nor did they go up and down the house with any as- 
surance till they had burnt a great variety of fumes 
and perfumes in all the rooms, and made a great man 
smokes of pitch, of gunpowder, and of sulphur, 
separately shifted; and washed their clothes, and the 
like. As to the poor man, whether he lived or died, I 
do not remember.” 

The plague of 1665 swept off about a hundred thou- 
sand of the inhabitants of London, and experienced 
no abatement in virulence till the approach of cold 
weather, About the same time of the year that it 
commenced, its retreat was observed to have taken 
place, or, at least, to be very near at hand. All the 
symptoms became less violent, fewer were infected, 
and those who were so, mostly recovered ; so that this 
once powerful and gigantic distemper dwindled into 
slight and contemptible attacks of quinsey and head- 
ache. The prevailing sentiments of that time ascribed 
the calamity to the moral sins of the people, and un~ 
fitted them, accordingly, for taking the proper mea- 
sures to prevent its recurrence. Accident, however, 
caused the real reformation which was necessary for 
this purpose. The conflagration of the ensuing year 
rendered the re-edification of the city necessary, and 
the opportunity was taken to widen the streets, and 
introduce fresh air. In consequence of this attention 
to the physical laws, times much more remarkable for 
moral delinquency than the middle of the seventeenth 
century, have eseaped what the piety of that time 
caused to be considered as an appropriate punishment, 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

(The 164th number of the Journal, published on the 2st of 
March 1835, contained an artiele entitled ** The Laws of 
Exercise,” being chiefly extracted from the admirable and po- 
pular work of Dr Andrew Combe on Physiology, In the fourth 
edition of this work, just publi-hed—for no less has been the de- 
served success of this most useful publication—there is an imper- 
tant addition to the learned author's former remarks on Gym, 
nastics, which may be here p ted as an appendix to our 
former article.]} 

Gymwyastic and callisthenic exercises have been in 
vogue for some years, for the purpose of promoting 
muscular and general growth and strength, but they 
are now rather sinking in public estimation ; entirely, 
I believe, from overlooking the necessity of adaptin 
the kind and extent of them not only to the individu 
constitution, but to the natural structure of the body; 
the consequence of which has been, that some of 
more weakly pupils have been injured by exertions 
beyond their strength, and discredit has thus been 
brought upon the system, It is certain, indeed, that 
some of the gy ic exercises are altogether 
unnatural and at variance with the design of the ho- 
dily organisation ; and that others are fit only for 
robust and healthy boys, and not at all for improving 
those who are delicately constituted, and who stand 
most in need of a well planned training, It is impos- 
sible to enter minutely into this subject at present, but 
the best guide we can have is to follow the footsteps 
of Nature, and, before adopting any exercise, to con- 
sider whether it is in harmony with the mode of action 
assigned by the Creator to the parts which are to per- 
form it. If it be so, we may proceed with perfect con- 
fidence that it will not only improve the health, but 
add to the freedom, elegance, precision, and strength 
of our movements ; whereas if it be opposed to the ob- 
vious intention of the Creator, we may rest assured 
that no good can accrue from it. 

If, for wey ou we examine the various attitudes 
and motions of the body which occur in fencing, dane- 
ing, swimming, shuttlecock-playing, and some of the 
better class of gymnastic exercises, we find that they 
are not less graceful and beneficial to the young who 
engage in them, than pleasing to those by whom 
are witnessed—just because they are in perfect har- 
mony with Nature, or, in other words, with the struc- 
ture and mode of action of the joints, ligaments, and 
muscles by which they are executed But it is far 
otherwise with some of the anomalous exercises which 
were at one time so fashionable, and which are not yet 
extinct in schools and gymnasia, and which seem’ to 
have for their chief object the conversion of future 
men and women into foresters, firemen, or savages, 
rather than into beings who are to continue to have 
the use of stairs, ladders, carria steam-boats, ard 
the other conveniences of civilised life, It is no doubt 
a good thing for a boy to be able to climb up a per- 
pendicular pole or a slippery rope, when no other 
means present themselves of attaining an important 
object at its upper end; and it is an syually good 
thing for a young lady to be able to sustain her own 
weight hanging by one or both hands, when there is 
no possibility of resting her feet on terra firma; and 
where boys and girls are strong enough to take plea- 
sure in such amusements, there is no great reason to 
hinder them, provided they are impelled tothem, not by 
emulation or any secondary motive which niay lead te 
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over-exertion, but by the pure loveof the exercise itself. 
In all ordinary circu those only who are vi- 
— constituted will attempt them, and, if left to 
ves, will be sure to desist before any harm can 
be done. But the case is entirely altered when such 
extraordinary evolutions are not only encouraged but 
taught to all indiscriminately, whether they be strong 
or weak, resolute or timid. We have only to reflect 
for a moment on the structure of the shoulder joint, 
and on thesphere of action of the muscles surrounding 
it, to perceive at once that the position of the one and 
the strain upon the other, caused by the exercises al- 
to, are so forced and unnatural as to exclude the 
possibility of the Creator having intended either to be 
practised except upon occasions of urgent necessity, 
and to discover how oe it is, therefore, to 
make them a subject o eral instruction. Nay, 
the very violence of the effort required to sustain the 
body when hanging by the hands is far beyond that 
erate exertion which adds to nutrition and to 
strength ; and in delicate subjects it may even induce 
relaxation and stretching of the ligaments and blood- 
vessels, and thus, as in the case of the young men at 
Cambridge, lay the foundation for future and fatal 
disease. ‘Ihe same remarks apply to a common prac- 
tice of making the pupils slide down an inclined plane 
resting on the hands alone, by which unnatural effort 
the shoulders are pushed half way up the neck, and 
the wrists, arms, and chest severely tried. But in 
these and other similar evolutions, it requires only to 
look at the dragging and distortion which they pro- 
duce, and which form such a painful contrast to the 
ease and grace of all natural motions and attitudes, to 
perceive that they are out of the order of nature, and 
that neither health nor elegance can result from them. 
I am aware that these exercises are said to stretch 
the spine and to remedy its deformities ; but it would 
be quite as sound logic to maintain, that, because a 
broken leg requires to be tied up with splints and ban- 
dages, therefore the best way to strengthen a sound 
leg must be to bandage it also ; as to infer, that, be- 
cause a few diseased spines require to be stretched, 
therefore all healthy spines must also derive benefit 
from the same process—although, in the latter case, it 
is obvious to reason that the stretching will be much 
likelier to put the bones out of their places than to fix 
them more firmly in those which they already occupy. 
It is not by such extravagant means that a soldier-like 
carriage is obtained in the army, and yet there the 
uniformity of result—the erect and steady gait—is 
scarcely less remarkable than the discordant materials 
and variety of —s and awkward attitudes out 
of which it is formed by perseverance in a rational 
system of drilling. 
In the selection of exercises for the young, then, we 
should not be misled by a vain desire of surmounting 
difficulties and performing feats at the serious risk of 
inducing anurism or rupture, but rather endeavour to 
—— the body by active amusements, which shall 
eall the social and moral feelings and intellect into play 
at the same time, and by the practice of such gym- 
nastic evolutions only as tend to improve and give tone 
to the natural action of the moving powers. And in 
endeavouring to attain this object, we should be al- 
ways caréful to avoid great fatigue, and to modify the 
kind, degree, and duration of the exercise, so as to pro- 
duce the desired results of increased nutrition and 
strength ; and to remember that the point at which 
these results are to be obtained, is not the same in any 
two individuals, and can be discovered only by expe- 
rience and careful observation. 


Turxisu Justice.—A grocer of the city of Smyrna 
had a son, who with the help of the little learning the 
country could afford, rose to the post of naib, or deputy 
of the cadi, or magistrate, and as such visited the mar- 
kets, and inspected the weights and measures of all retail 
dealers. One day, as this officer was going his rounds, 
the neighbours, who knew enough of his father’s cha- 
racter to suspect that he might stand in need of the 
caution, advised him to move his weights, for fear of 
the worst ; but the old cheat depending on his relation 
to the inspector, and sure, as he thought, that his son 
would not expose him to a public affront, laughed at 
their advice, and stood very calmly at his shop door, 
waiting for his coming. The naib, however, was well 
assured of the dishonesty and unfair dealing of his 
father, and resolved to detect his villany, and make 
an example of him. According] he stopped at the 
door, and said coolly to him, ‘ Good man, fetch out 
your weights, that we may examine them.” Instead 
of obeying, the grocer would fain have put it off with 
a laugh, but was soon convinced his son was serious, 
by hearing him order the officers to search his shop, 
and seeing them produce the instruments of his fraud, 
which, after an impartial examination, were openly 
condemned and broken to pieces. His shame and 
confusion, however, he hoped would plead with a son 
to excuse him all farther punishment of his crime: 
but even this, though entirely arbitrary, the naib 
‘made as severe as for the most indifferent offender, 
for he sentenced him to a fine of fifty piastres, and to 
receive a bastinado of as many blows on the soles of 
his feet. All this was executed on the spot, after 
which the naib, leaping from his horse, threw himself 
at his feet, and watering them with his tears, addressed 
him thus: “ Father, I have discharged my duty to my 
God, my sovereign, and my country, as well as my 
station ; permit me now, by my res and submis- 
tion, to acquit the debt I owe » parent. Justice is 


blind—it is the power of God on earth—it has no re- 
gard to father or son—God and our neighbours’ rights, 
are above the ties of nature—you had offended against 
the laws of justice, you deserved this punishment— 
you w in the end, have received it from some 
other, I am sorry it was your fate to have received 
it from me. My conscience would not suffer me to 
act otherwise; behave better for the future, and in- 
stead of blaming, pity my being reduced to so cruel 
a necessity.” This done, he mounted his horse again, 
and then continued his journey, amidst the acclama- 
tions and praises of the whole city for so extraordi 

a piece of justice ; report of which being made to the 
Sultan, he advanced him to the post of cadi; from 
whence, by degrees, he rose to the dignity of mufti, 
} head of both religion and law among the 

urks, 

Musicat Mice.—“ On a rainy evening in 1817,” 
says Dr Archer of Norfolk, in the United States, “ as 
I was alone in my chamber, I took up my flute, and 
commenced playing. In a few minutes my attention 
was directed to a mouse that I saw creeping from a 
hole, and advancing to the chair in which I was sit- 
ting. I ceased playing, and it ran precipitately back 
to its hole; I began again shortly afterwards, and 
was much surprised to see it reappear, and take its 
old position. The appearance of the little animal was 
truly delightful ; it couched itself on the floor, shut its 
eyes, and appeared in ecstacy. I ceased playing, and 
it instantly disappeared again. This experiment I 
repeated frequently with the same success, observing 
that it was always differently affected, as the music 
varied from the slow and plaintive to the brisk or live- 
ly. It finally went off, and all my art could not entice 
it to return.”” A still more remarkable occurrence of 
the same kind took place, and was communicated to 
the Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal, by 
Dr Cramer of Jefferson’s county, on the authority of 
a gentleman of undoubted veracity, who states, that 
“ one evening in the month of December 1817, as a 
few officers on board a British man-of-war, in the har- 
bour of Portsmouth, were seated round the fire, one 
of them began to play a plaintive air on the violin, 
He had scarcely performed ten minutes, when a mouse, 
apparently frantic, made its appearance in the centre 
of the floor. The strange gestures of the little animal 
strongly excited the attention of the officers, who, 
with one consent, resolved to suffer it to continue its 
singular actions unmolested. Its exertions now ap- 
— to be greater every moment ; it shook its head, 

ped about the table, and exhibited signs of the most 
ecstatic delight. It was observed, that in proportion 
to the gradation of the tones to the soft point, the 
feelings of the animal appeared to be increased, and 
vice versa. After performing actions which an ani- 
mal so diminutive would, at first sight, seem incapable 
of, the little creature, to the astonishment of the de- 
lighted spectators, suddenly ceased to move, fell down, 
and expired without evincing any symptoms of pain,” 
—Brown's Anecdotes of Quadrupeds. 

Srecimens or ENnGuiisH Trave_iers.—I believe 
it is the custom of all travellers, in visiting the field 
of Waterloo, to take some refreshment at the farm- 
houses of La Haye Sainte and La Belle Alliance ; and 
I know that it is customary with some Englishmen to 
to get drunk on the ground. As I entered the former 
for the purpose of getting a glass of beer and a piece 
of bread, I encountered two of my countrymen far ad- 
vanced in a state of intoxication, rolling about the 
yard, quarrelling with the pigs, cursing the people, 
and sparring at one another, I set them down as 
men of the ring—or of the turf—or of the swell mob ; 
the terms are nearly synonymous. I was not wide of 
the mark, though a little out of aim; they were the 
younger sons of two of the oldest families in England, 
who had devoted their time and attention to field- 
sports, and who were then on a tour through Belgium 
to see how steeple-chases were conducted in that coun- 
try. I took especial care not to publish aloud to the 
people of the house that I was a native of the same 
country.—A Saunter in Belgium. 


THE CONSTANCY OF NATURE CONTRASTED WITH 
THE CHANGES IN HUMAN LIFE. 
(By Richard H. Dana} 
How like eternity doth nature seem 
To life of man—that short and fitful dream ! 
I look around me ; no where can I trace - 
Lines of decay that mark our human race. 
These are the murmuring waters, these the flowers 
I mused o'er in my earlier, better hours. 
Like sounds and scents of yesterday they come. 
Long years have passed since this was last my home! 
And Iam weak, and toil-worn is my frame ; 
But all this vale shuts in is still the same : 
"Tis I alone am changed ; they know me not: 
I feel a stranger—or as cne forgot. 
The breeze that cooled my warm and youthful brow, 
Breathes the same freshness on its wrinkles now. 
The leaves that flung around me sun and shade, 
While gazing idly on them, as they played, 
Are holding yet their frolic in the air ; 
The motion, joy, and beauty still are there— 
But not for me !—I look upon the ground : 
Myriads of happy faces throng me round, 
Familiar to my eye ; yet heart and mind 
In vain would now the old communion find. 
Ye were as living, conscious beings, then, 
With whom I talked—but I have talked with men! 
With uncheered sorrow, with cold hearts, I’ve met ; 


by 
Seen hope cast down, turn deathly pale its glow ; 
Seon virtue rare, but more of virtue's show. 
— Selections Ji om Ue American Poets. 


Destructive Hazits or Insects,—Let us con- 
sider the design of the Author of Nature in so nicely 
adjusting, in all animals, the means of destruction 
and of escape. As the larger quadrupeds of prey 
are provided with a most ingenious machinery for 
preying on the weaker, so are these furnished with 
the most admirable powers of evading their destroyers. 
In the economy of insects, we constantly observe, that 
the means of defence, not only of the individual 
creatures, but of their larve and pupe, against the 
attacks of other insects, and of birds, is proportioned, 
in the ingenuity of their arrangements, to the weak- 
ness of the insect employing them. Those species 
which multiply the quickest » Bee the test num- 
ber of enemies, Bradley, an English naturalist, has 
calculated that two sparrows carry, in the course of a 
week, above three thousand caterpillars to the youn 
in their nests. But though this is, probably, muc 
beyond the truth, it is certain that there is a great 
and constant destruction of individuals going forward ; 
and yet the species is never destroyed. In this way a 
balance is kept up, by which one portion of animated 
nature cannot usurp means of life and enjoyment 
which the world offers to another portion. In all mat- 
ters relating to reproduction, nature is prodigal in her 
arrangements, Insects have more stages to pass 
through before they attain their perfect growth than 
other creatures. ‘The continuation of the species is, 
therefore, in many cases, provided for by a much 
larger number of eggs being deposited than ever be- 
come fertile. How many larve are produced in com- 
parison with the number which pass into the pupa 
state; and how many pup perish before they become 
perfect insects! Every garden is covered with cater- 
pillars ; and yet how few moths and butterflies, com- 
nec are seen, even in the most sunny season ! 

nsects which lay few eggs are commonly most re- 
markable in their contrivances for their preservation. 
The dangers to which insect life is exposed are mani- 
fold ; and therefore are the contrivances for its pre- 
servation of the most perfect kind, and invariably 
adapted to the peculiar habits of each tribe. The same 
wisdom determines the food of every species of insect ; 
and thus some are found to delight in the rose-tree, 
and some in the oak. Had it been otherwise, the 
balance of vegetable life would not have been preserved, 
—Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


CHARRING OF ANIMAL SuBsTaNncEs.—A pamphlet 
published at Florence gives an account of a strange 
discovery by Girolamo to, the accuracy of which 
is attested by the principal professors in that city. It 
appears that Legato, while traversing the deserts of 
Africa, in 1820, for the purpose of perfecting his map, 
discovered in one of the hollows which a whirlwind 
had peo up, a completely charred human body, 
the flesh and bones of which were in good preserva- 
tion, It struck him that the process of charring could 
only have been effected by the scorching sand, and 
that if the heat of the sand had, in this instance, ef- 
fected the complete disiccation and carbonisation of 
animal substances, it might be possible to effect some- 
thing similar by artificial means. On his return to 
Italy he commenced his experiments, and at length 
succeeded in imparting to the limbs and bodies of ani- 
mals solidity and indestructible durability. By this 
process whole bodies, as well as individual parts, ac- 
quire a thoroughly firm consistence, which is more 
decided according as the respective parts are harder or 
softer. The skins, muscles, nerves, veins, fat, blood, 
all undergo this change, without its being necessary 
to remove the intestines, which assume the same 
consistence. At the same time, the colour, form, and 
character in general, remain unchanged ; no smell is 
perceptible, and both joints and limbs remain flex- 
ible and moveable, as when alive. When bodies have 
acquired this consistency, neither damp, air, moths, 
nor water can affect them. The weight is but slightly 
diminished. Not a hair is lost, on the contrary, they 
are rooted more firmly than ever. Birds and fishes 
lose neither skins, scales, nor colours; and in like 
manner insects and worms remain perfect in every re- 
spect. Legato’s cabinet contains many specimens of 

is novel and singular discovery. One of the most 
remarkable is a table composed of two hundred and 
fourteen pieces joined together. The observer would 
take them for so many different kinds of stone, and yet 
they are nothing more than portions of the human 
members.— Newspaper paragraph. 

Tue First Fatsenoop.—Can the wife, asks Mrs 
Stickney, ever request counsel again from the husband 
of her choice, after she has detected him in the first 
falsehood ? Can the husband ever look again with 
perfect satisfaction upon the countenance of his wife, 
after the first falsehood has polluted her lips? Alas! 
no !—a barrier has been broken down, and the waves 
of sin and sorrow roll in upon their paradise of do- 
mestic enjoyment. 
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